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mental economic principles that should be understood by everyone. Because 
APPLIED ECONOMICS, Fifth Edition, is understandable, well planned, and 
properly balanced between theory and application, it is setting a new record in 
adoptions throughout the country. Teachers and school administrators are 
realizing that an understanding of the vital concepts covered in this book is 
essential if a student is to be considered as adequately educated. 


An understanding of the nature of business, money and credit, and 
other matters is developed before covering spending, 





saving, and using consumer services. Government, 





taxation, and economic systems are delayed until the 





student has a firm grasp of the simpler fundamentals. 





A workbook, six achievement tests, and an exami- 
nation will help your students when you use APPLIED 
ECONOMICS in your classes. 
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COVER STORY: 


Each photograph in the cover series for 
THE BALANCE SHEET for this school 
| year depicts an activity of a chapter of 
} Junior Achievement. Junior Achievement 
is a national organization financed by 
business organizations with chapters 
operated locally in cooperation with high 
schools and local businessmen. Business 
sponsors work with students as advisers 
in organizing junior corporations and 
operating junior business enterprises so 
that students get an experience in organiz- 
ing and operating a real business. The 
national headquarters of Junior Achieve- 
ment is located at 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, New York. 








THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine 
for business and economics teachers. Its 
purpose is to provide an open forum for 
the constructive discussion of problems of 
interest to the classroom teacher and to 
the profession as a whole. In view of the 
nature of the magazine, the South- 


Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the 
viewpoints expressed in the articles pub- 
lished. 
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20th CENTURY = \_»_ 
TYPEWRITING = =" 


There is never a dull moment in your classes when you use 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition. Each lesson is skillfully designed so that the stu- 
dent is constantly striving to better his technique, his speed, or his control. Every 
drill and problem has a definite purpose in the over-all development of a skillful 
typist. 

The directions in the seventh edition are clear, brief, and listed in a 1-2-3-step plan 
wherever possible. Various word counting devices are included to save time in 
figuring word rates. Bonus typing is provided throughout the book. Everything is 
done to insure that each student in your classes 
works at his own peak capacity from the beginning 
to the end of the book. You will be amazed and 


pleased with the results you get when you use the 
new seventh edition. 


PLUS THESE TIMESAVING MATERIALS 
® 2 Workbooks 
® 16 Achievement Tests 
® Comprehensive Teachers’ Manual 


® Speed Chart, Honor Roll, Certificates, and Award Pins 
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Opportunities for Growth in Business Education 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” — Shakespeare 











In recent years many references to the “‘onrushing tide of enrollments”’ 
have been made in our professional literature. Surely this tide is beginning to 
flood our educational facilities at all levels from grammar school through college. 
But what “‘fortune’’ does this ‘‘tide’’ hold for the profession? 


One of our obvious gains is the opportunity to serve a greater number of 
students. Through these larger teams of graduates, skilled in business educa- 
tional competencies, we can add to the strength and wealth of our economy. 

In this day of ever-growing concern about rising costs of living, we should 
welcome the opportunity for more intensive and more extensive service. One 
of the major objectives of most American enterprises is to achieve a maximum 
volume of business to realize the economies of mass. Indeed, mass production, 
which enables each succeeding unit produced to bear an ever-diminishing 
burden of fixed charges, has come to be the trade-mark of business in this 
nation. In business education, we can take the lead in breaking the cost barriers 
to growth through more efficient utilization of administrative and teaching 
personnel, as well as plant and equipment. Perhaps educational television 


can help reduce costs by providing a means to increase student-personnel 
ratios. 


Office occupations, like most other aspects of business, are changing. Many 
changes have been the end-product of the competitive necessity to increase 
productivity. The advent of automation gives us tailor-made opportunities for 
growth in business education. 


Even more important, the technologies which are both the cause and effect 
of change offer us dynamic evidence of the growth forces of free enterprise at 
work. What better teaching materials can be found to present the basic philos- 
ophy of our kaleidoscopic business world? 


In summary, opportunities for growth in business education include pro-. 
fessional development through: (1) Service to a greater number of students; 
(2) Leadership in cost reduction in education; (3) Expansion of areas of service 
to include new skills and knowledge; (4) Use of the changing drama of business 
to teach our basic economic philosophy. 


These opportunities cast the mantle of leadership on each of us in business 
education. We must accept the challenge of more service at less cost to rise 
with this incoming tide of enrollments. Thus, by deed and word, we can teach 
our students the fundamental business philosophy which leads to fortune. 

Our growth in business education and the fortunes of our profession may 
hinge on our turning this tide into a creative force of change. 


M. O. Kirkpatrick, president of National Business 


Teachers Association; president, King’s Business 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
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Television Typing Researeh 





by T. JAMES CRAWFORD, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Television as an effective medium of instruction, particularly 
in a field of study involving both acquisition of knowledge 
and development of skill, has not been conclusively proved. 
The research studies in this area to date have reported some 
findings of significance, but several pertinent questions re- 
main unanswered. This article is a report of research being 
conducted in the field of teaching typewriting through tele- 
vision at Indiana University by Dr. T. James Crawford. 


How proficient can typists become when 
trained over television? ‘This question is be- 
ing answered now through the results of an 
experiment being conducted at the School of 
Business of Indiana University. 

With the assistance of Richard S. Seymour 
of Indiana University, we planned the in- 
structional program of teaching typewriting 
through the medium of television. Two 
control groups of typewriting students were 
taught the same lessons as the television 
students so that a comparison could be 
made. 

The purpose of the television typing pro- 
gram was an attempt to answer the following 
questions: 





Television studio class in action. 
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1. How effectively and well can an in- 
structor in a skill subject communicate with 
students receiving the instruction by the 
TV medium? How well do the students com- 
prehend the presentation? Are the 
instructor’s “intentions” and “purposes” 
in each aspect of the presentation com- 
municated to the students? 

2. In what specific ways does instruction 
given by television differ from regular class- 
room teaching? For example, diagnosis and 
immediate remedial instruction are fre- 
quently employed in the regular classroom, 
but they are not possible in television in- 
struction. 

3. How the level 


does performance 
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achieved by students receiving instruction in 
a skill such as typewriting compare to that 
of students receiving instruction in a regular 
classroom situation? This question does not 
only apply to the typewritten page produced 
by a student but also to machine manipula- 
tion, related knowledges, etc. 

Standardized procedures for both control 
groups were established, keeping in mind 
the welfare of the home viewers and altering 
the instructions given accordingly. 

Any student in the television station range 
was eligible to enroll for the noncredit 
(certificate) course or he had the option of 
following the instructions without formally 
enrolling. Generally, the following pro- 
cedures were adhered to: 

1. Twenty-four half-hour lessons in “In- 
troduction to Typewriting” were broadcast 
over Station WTT' at 1:30 p.m. on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, for a period of 
eight weeks. 

(a) Students enrolled were required to 
send in certain specified papers, represent- 
ing their work; they were asked to come to 
the campus at the end of the eight-week 
period for a performance-level test. 

(b) Any person who had graduated 
from the eighth grade was eligible to 
enroll in the TV classes or control groups. 

(c) Three students served as a studio 
class for each broadcast. 

2. Approximately 25 students received 
the instruction by television in a regular 
typewriting room on the campus at the time 
of the telecast. 

A group of observers who were thoroughly 
acquainted with the instructor’s plan of 
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teaching, and who knew what outcomes were 
anticipated from each step in instiuction, 
observed this group of students at each 
session. The observers gave no help to the 
students and they did not teach. Their 
function was to collect evidence pertaining 
to the first element of the problem, namely, 
“how effectively and well can an instructor 
communicate ‘instruction’ in a skill subject 
by the television medium?” 

3. Approximately 40 students received 
regular classroom instruction ficm the in- 
stiuctors personally at 10:50 a.m. for the 
same length of time as the television program. 

(a) The same syllabus, text material, 
and general pattern of instruction were 
used in this class as on television. ‘Lhe 
instructor taught in his normal manner, 
however. For example, he answered ques- 
tions that were asked, diagnosed difl.cul- 
ties and gave remedial instruction, and 
helped individual students as needed. 

(b) The same group of observers who 
observed the 10:30 regular classroom 
presentation also observed the television 
instruction at 1:30. Their function was to 
collect evidence to answer the question in 
the second element of the problem, 
namely, “in what specific ways does in- 
struction differ in a regular classroom 
situation from that given by television?” 

(c) Another function of this control 
class was to provide data pertaining to the 
third element of the problem, namely, 
“how does the performance level achieved 
by students receiving instruction by TV 

(Concluded on page 154) 
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cators. 


Business Edueation 
in General Edueation 


Part I--The Nature 
of General Edueation 


by H. G. ENTERLINE, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


This is the first of a series of two articles by Dr. Enterline 
probing the relationship and proportion of general education 
to business education and vice-versa. Dr. Enterline exhibits 
a scholarly approach to a meaningful problem for all edu- 
Part II of this article will appear in the January, 


_ 1958, issue of The Balance Sheet. 


LIFE IN A SIMPLE socieTy. In order to es- 
tablish a concept of “general education” let 
us examine the life activities of the people 
of a relatively simple society — an insular 
group, perhaps, considerably isolated from 
influences of modern civilization. A quick 
survey discloses that the people are engaged 
in such activities as bark stripping, fishing, 
making outrigger canoes, fire making, shelter 
constructing, mat making, fruit gathering, 
singing, dancing, story telling, playing 
games, and so on. These are typical activi- 
ties of the island people, and learning to per- 
form these activities can be considered as a 
general education program of the group. 

SPECIALIZED ACTIVITIES. However, a closer 
examination of the activities reveals that 
certain tasks, such as fishing, making out- 
riggers, fire making, and shelter constructing 
are typically performed by the men. Like- 
wise certain other activities such as mat 
making, fruit gathering, and bark stripping 
are usually performed by the women. Thus 
it appears that there is one form of education 
that is common for the men and another 
that is common for the women. Or we might 
say that there is a program of general educa- 
tion for the men, and a program of general 
education for the women. It might even be 
said that we have here two forms of spe- 
cialized education. 

A still closer inspection discloses that not 
all persons are equally skillful in performing 
all of the societal activities. Older men 
specialize in story telling, a few younger men 
are exceptionally strong swimmers and fish 
in the deeper shark-infested waters, where 
less skillful swimmers would soon perish. 
A few men appear to spend much of their 
time making outriggers, which leaves them 
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little time for fishing or food gathering. They 
therefore exchange their outriggers for food. 
A few of the older women supervise the mat 
making and weaving of the younger girls. 
Very young children spend much of their 
time playing games. Not all men and women 
are equally skillful in performing ceremonial 
dances and rituals. Many sit and watch, or 
sway to the rhythm of the dancing and beat 
of the drums. Certain older and respected 
men and women of the group are in charge 
of the rituals that induct adolescent boys 
and girls into adulthood. 

It is quite clear that even in a relatively 
simple society, a high degree of specialization 
occurs. Perhaps most all of these activities 
can be performed by all of the people to 
some extent. Certain other individuals 
possess highly developed skills in performing 
some activities. For those who are capable 
of doing so, learning to perform certain 
activities especially well results in greater 
personal satisfaction to the individual, and 
at the same time enables the group as a 
whole to accomplish with greater efficiency 
those things which it needs to accomplish. 
The learning of those things that all members 
of the group need to know to some extent 
can be termed “general education”; while 
the learning to perform certain other activi- 
ties with a high degree of skill may be 
termed “specialized education.” But both 
the “general” activities and the “special- 
ized” activities are vitally important to the 
lives of the people in the community. Both 
must be performed, and someone must learn 
to perform them. And this is true regardless 
of the method of instruction used — whether 
proficiency be accomplished through self in- 
struction, by the imitation of others, by 
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observation, or through the tutoring of more 
mature men and women. 

~® CLASSIFICATION OF ACTIviTIES. The educa- 
tor will observe that the activities performed 
by the members of the group are of several 
different kinds, and he attempts to classify 
these activities accordingly. - He notes that 
some of these activities, such as fruit gather- 
ing, fishing, fire making, and shelter con- 
structing are survival activities. Certain other 
activities such as games, singing, and 
dancing, he might classify as amusement 
activities. Still others, such as story telling, 
ceremonials, and induction rituals he clas- 
sifies as cultural, artistic, or religious activities. 
He immediately finds himself in difficulties, 
however, in that not all activities will fit 
neatly into the categories he has chosen. 
Fishing, for example, while essentially a sur- 
vival activity, is nevertheless a source of 
amusement and pleasure for some. The 
activity of mat making may be particularly 
bothersome. It can hardly be classified as a 
survival activity, yet when the mats are 
used as protective shelter during severe 
storms, then mat making becomes a survival 
activity even though the mats were not 
originally designed for that purpose. Many 
of the mats have designs, often in color, 
woven into them. These designs may be 
woven for the purpose of personal amuse- 
ment, yet they represent artistic expression; 
they may reveal a segment of the history of 
the tribe; or they may have religious signifi- 
cance. It needs to be recognized, therefore, 
that classification is desirable for the purpose 
of clarifying ideas, for certain activities are 
essentially of one type or another; neverthe- 
less the classification of activities becomes 
more or less arbitrary. 

PLANNING AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. If 
the educator were to set up a formal educa- 
tional program for the people described 
above, he would probably set up a core of 
educational activities that all persons in the 
group need in order to make adequate ad- 
justment to their social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic environment. To this would be added 
certain other special education activities to 
be learned by the men, and some to be 
learned by the women. In order to have a 
complete educational program he would add 
certain other special areas of instruction so 
that those who have the native abilities 
would develop a considerable degree of skill 
in performing one or a few of the activities 
important to the existence of the group. 
Thus we see aspects of both general educa- 
tion and special education. 

The more careful observer will note that 
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certain activities require great physical 
stamina, that some require a high degree of 
emotional balance, and that others require 
advanced mental maturity. The educator 
is then confronted with the problem of 
determining abilities and levels of maturity 
and of devising some means of encouraging 
those who possess the necessary capacities 
to attain their fullest development. 

LIFE IN A COMPLEX sociETY. Our modern 
society is highly complex. It is a composite 
of many cultures, existing in an ever- 
changing and expanding social and economic 
order. It is an intricate society with, at 
times, undistinguishable warp and_ woof. 
Yet, like a rug with a deep nap, a common 
basic*structure binds it together. The ac- 
tivities of our people are many and varied. 
The Dictionary of Occupational Titles lists 
more than 23,000 identifiable jobs at which 
our people earn their living. Amusement 
educational, religious,” social,” economic, and 
other activities vary according to national 
origin, geographic area, governmental units, 
and available natural resources. Yet the 
educator has relatively little difficulty in 
classifying these activities into essentially 
the same categories as those of the people 
living in a relatively simple society; i.e., 
survival activities; amusement activities; 
cultural, artistic, or religious activities. 

‘ But the nature of these activities is 
different and manifold. For example, among 
the survival activities could be classified 
such activities as careful driving, desirable 
health habits, proper diet, control of the 
atom bomb, or working for a living. Among 
the amusement activities we find television, 
the theatre, radio and sports of many kinds. 
Games, and the rules of games, are more 
formalized. A high degree of specialization 
exists, while more and more people tend to 
be observers of games rather than active 
participants. Art and literature must meet 
certain more or less distinguishable criteria. 
Religious activities tend to be more highly 
refined, have added dignity, are less idolatric 
and more human. 

A rich cultural heritage has developed. As 
the social order becomes more and more 
complex, and the activities of people become 
more diversified, there is a greater need for 
specialists to perform with a high degree of 
proficiency the things that need to be done. 
There is a rapidly expanding body of knowl- 
edge — with more and more things to be 
learned by all of the people in order to adjust 
to the social and economic order. Oral and 
written communication become highly de- 
veloped. ‘The recording of ideas becomes 
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commonplace, and the preservation of 
records mandatory for the survival of the 
culture since no longer can essentials be 
memorized and recited by a few old men. 
Parents are busy earning a living for the 
family — many times both father and 
mother are so engaged. Lack of time, the 
luck of knowledge of methodology of in- 
struction, and the general lack of knowledge 
of important things to be learned by youth 
require that the instruction of youth be 
delegated to schools. Thus the school has 
supplanted in many ways certain responsi- 
bilities that once belonged to the elders. 

DETERMINING CURRICULUM CONTENT. Of 
all things to be learned, the educators are 
confronted with the increasingly complex 
problem of determining what things should 
be included in the curriculum, that is, “what 
knowledge is of most worth?” School per- 
sonnel becomes highly specialized. One 
person is a specialist in teaching history, or 
mathematics, or science, or economics, or 
business skills. Each has chosen his particu- 
lar discipline because of his conviction of its 
significance. All things to be learned are 
engaged in a constant tug of war for a place 
in the curriculum, aided and abetted by 
persons who are specialists in their various 
areas of instruction. The curriculum maker 
is confronted with other problems. Certain 
activities are exceedingly difficult to learn 
and can be learned only after the students 
have attained a certain degree of mental, 
physical, and emotional maturity. Others 
are relatively easy and can readily be learned 
outside of the school by observation or imi- 
tation. Thus the screening of subject matter 
for inclusion on any grade level, in any 
course, in any unit, becomes one of the 
bothersome curriculum problems. The prob- 
lem is made more complex by pressure 
groups who feel that the schools should con- 
centrate their efforts on one area of learning 
or another. The perpetual and persistent 
problem, “what knowledge is of most 
worth?” must be answered, and once an- 
swered arises anew as society advances to 
further achievements in science, art, music, 
literature, economic know-how, and the like. 

Yet the basic purpose of education in a 
complex social order is essentially the same 
as that in a more simple society: to aid youth 
in their adjustment to the social, cultural, 
and economic environment of which they 
are a part — but, with a difference. 

Ours is a progressive society. In a more 
primitive society, the people are a satisfied 





people — satisfied to do today the way 
things were done yesterday. Except for 
outside influences that may have been 
brought to bear upon a primitive society by 
wars, exploration, or missionary zeal, the 
people carry on as before. There is no 
progress. In a progressive society there is 
constant effort to do things more easily, 
more quickly, and more economically in the 
eternal struggle for survival and happiness. 
In the progressive society more and some- 
times complex things must be learned and 
students necessarily must remain in school 
longer to learn them. Further, knowledge 
for its‘own sake becomes relatively less im- 
portant, but how that knowledge is used 
becomes all-important. Thus in a progressive 
society two additional “basics” evolve as a 
part of education needed by all: creative 
thinking and decision making. 

The result is a vastly expanded formal 
educational program in terms of things to be 
learned, methods of instruction, and time 
spent in formal instruction. 

The educator sees in both the simple and 
the more advanced social orders certain 
“basics” that are the common concern of 
all persons in the social groups. Without 
attempting to set up a refined classification 
of things to be learned, the following appear 
to be quite obvious: knowing something 
about government and history; working for 
a living and having some understanding of 
the economy; getting along with others; 
having an appreciation of the fine arts, 
music, and literature; communication skills; 
quantitative skills; health and safety — all 
prevailing in a changing social and economic 
order where reasoned judgments are neces- 
sary for satisfying living. 

WHAT SCHOOLS ARE TRYING TO ACCOMPLISH. 
From time to time educators have made 
attempts to define or describe the basic pur- 
poses of education. One of the best known 
sets of objectives are the Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education. About twenty 
years ago the Educational Policies Com- 
mission described the Purposes of Education 
in American Democfacy as consisting of four 
major objectives, representing the four major 
facets of human endeavor (excluding re- 
ligion), as follows: 

The Objectives of Self-Realization 

The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

The Objectives of Human Relationships 

The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 

Stratemeyer, and others,' state that 
“Every individual is concerned to some de- 


1Florence B. Stratemeyer, [lamden L. Forkner, Margaret G. McKim, A. Harry Passow, Developing a Curriculum 
for Modern Living. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957, pp. 115, 116, 117. 
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gree with such fundamentals as keeping well, 
understanding himself, making a living, 
getting along with others, adjusting to the 
natural environment, dealing with social and 
political structures and forces, developing a 
sustaining philosophy or set of values. These 
and other concerns tend to persist through- 
out life, although the circumstances through 
which they are met vary with the individ- 
ual’s background and maturity.” These 
“concerns” the authors refer to as persistent 
life situations and “. . . become the fabric 
from which the curriculum develops.” “A 
curriculum in which the learner and society 
are brought into relationship is one in which 
the daily life concerns of children and youth 
are seen as aspects of persistent life situations 
with which all members of society must be 
able to deal.” 

One of the major concerns of educators is 
to arrange “‘persistent life situations” (or by 
what other term essential knowledges are 
designated) into a workable curriculum. 
Common learnings are sometimes referred 
to as the “core.” “Like many terms used in 
education, ‘core curriculum’ has no precise 
definition. Basically it refers to a course in 
the common learnings which is designed to 
provide learning experiences needed by all 
youth...” “Schoolmen use various termi- 
nology in referring to these core-type courses: 
general education, common learnings, unified 
studies, social living, basic studies, and fre- 
quently ‘core’.”” 

Terminology is largely a matter of seman- 
tics and should not confuse the student of 
education, who should recognize that what- 
ever the precise term may be, it represents 
an attempt to define in a single term the 
concept “necessary education for all.” 

One could examine many statements of 
what is “necessary education for all” and 
soon discover that educators and committees 
of educators, even spanning a period of many 
years, express essentially the same concepts 
of “‘what education is necessary for all’ with 
variations, of course, in terminology. For 
example, the “working for a living” concept 
appears in the Seven Cardinal Principles as 
“vocational education” (1917); Inglis ex- 
pressed it as “the economic-vocational aim 
— the education of the individual as a pros- 
pective worker and producer” (1918); The 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools as “to engage successfully 
in vocational activities” (1924); Koos as 


“Occupational efficiency” (1927); Douglass 
as “Vocational life’ (1937); The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission as “Economic 
Efficiency”; in A Bill of Rights for the New 
Age it appears as “Suitable Occupation — 
everyone has a right to whatever joy the 
most fitting work can bring”; in the Ten 
Imperative Educational Needs of Youth 
(1944) as “All youth need to develop salable 
skills and those understandings and atti- 
tudes that make the worker an intelligent 
and productive participant in economic life 
.”’ and further that “All youth need to 
know. how to purchase and use goods and 
services intelligently, understanding both 
the values received by the consumer and the 
economic consequences of their acts.” 

Bunting holds that “‘a broad, general edu- 
cational program is becoming essential for 
success today. The modern educated man 
needs to have a basic understanding in all 
major fields of study — science, humanities, 
social sciences, and business. He must also 
have a firm background of human under- 
standing so that he can live a fuller and 
richer life both on and off the job.” 

Other concepts of what “education is nec- 
essary for all’ could be similarly traced 
through statements of what the schools are 
endeavoring to accomplish. The “working 
for a living” concept was traced sketchily 
since this presentation is addressed primarily 
to business educators. 

While the above expressions by no means 
are exhaustive of statements that have been 
made relative to what the schools are en- 
deavoring to accomplish, they are repre- 
sentative, and further observations would 
merely reinforce the fact that the “working 
for a living’ concept is a “persistent life 
situation” and as such should be one aspect 
of common learnings. 

Thus far, most will agree. However, when 
an attempt is made to designate the specifics 
to be included by way of formal instruction 
in “working for a living,” wide disagreement 
will prevail. Two extreme points of view are 
held. On the one extreme is the point of 
view that specifics in education have no 
place in the schools. Those who hold this 
point of view fail to recognize two important 
characteristics of youth: that there are dif- 
ferences in individuals and that these differ- 
ences are significant; and that students 
terminate their formal education programs 
at different age-grade levels to enter the 


2Grace S. Wright, “Core Curriculum Development — Problems and Practices,” Bulletin No. 5. 1952. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Office of Education, U. S. Department of Ilealth, Education, and Welfare, pp. 4 and 5. 


3J, Whitney Bunting, “The College Graduate in Industry.” 


The Educational Record, Vol. 38 (April, 1957), 


pp. 141-145. As quoted by Dvorak, The Delia Pi Epsilon Journal, Vol. 1, No. 1 (September, 1957). p. 19. 
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world of work. On the other extreme are 
those educators,who would teach only what 
is practical and what is useful. Those who 
hold this point of view fail to recognize that 
practices change and that education in prac- 
tice alone is a very narrow education indeed, 
thus falling into the position once expressed 
by George Bernard Shaw that “Educators 
are always driving the tacks where the carpet 
was yesterday.” Those who hold this point 
of view likewise lack an appreciation of the 
richness of our cultural heritage and its sig- 
nificance in dignified and satisfying living. 
. Education is basically a unit. Business 
education shares in the common responsi- 
bility for building in the minds and spines 
of students those understandings and atti- 
tudes, as well as the skills, necessary for 
them to fit the needs of working, socially 
participating, growing adults. We must not 
make a menial of the potential genius 
through education that is ‘too narrowly pur- 
poseful,’ nor should we encourage education 
that is so general and lacking in purpose that 
at best it can fit the graduate to ‘dig ditches 
with greater appreciation’.’”4 
Thus, it appears that the school has two 
major responsibilities: to teach the basics 
that are necessary for all, and to provide the 





opportunity for the development of specia:” 
ized interests and abilities. Not to provide 
for the development of specialized interest 
and abilities would be a backward step, and 
the public schools, secondary schools particu- 
larly, could revert to the schools for the elite 
of sixty years ago when the drop-out per- 
centage was extremely high — a dangerous 
condition today when employment oppor- 
tunities for youth are limited. The problem 
is one of maintaining proper balance be- 
tween general and specialized education. 
WHAT IS THE PLACE OF BUSINESS EDUCATION? 
What then is the place of business education 
in the educational program? Business edu- 
cation is both general and specialized. No 
one can conscientiously deny that all stu- 
dents need to have some understanding of 
our economy and that all need to perform 
efficiently both as producers and; as con- 
sumers. All are aware of the vast army of 
workers engaged in business occupations, and 
that business is not equipped to provide 
education in the basic competencies and 
understandings needed for satisfactory busi- 
ness employment. A concept of the place of 
business education in the educational pro- 


gram will be developed in the January issue 
of The Balance Sheet. 


‘D. D. Lessenberry, “Reforming the Future.” The Delta Pi Epsilon Journal, Vol. 1, No. 1 (September, 1957), 


pp. 9-10. 








Television Typing Research 
(Continued from page 149) 


compare to those receiving instruction in 

regular classes?” 

4. The students who enrolled in the 8:30 
and 10:30 control classes were matched 
with students who received the instruction 
in the WTTV area by television. They were 
matched on the basis of age, amount of 
education, previous instruction in type- 
writing, and experience. 

During the last week of the course 
the matched students from the TV field 
audience came to the campus for a 
performance-level check. The purpose of 
this check was to provide evidence pertaining 
to the third element of the problem, namely, 
“how does the performance level achieved 
by students receiving the instruction in a 
skill such as typewriting compare to that of 


students receiving the instruction in a regular 
classroom situation?” 

ANTICIPATED RESULTS. At this point, the 
answers to the questions that are sought 
through the research study are impossible to 
predict. It is hoped that the evidence col- 
lected may throw some light on the ques- 
tions. 

The course is being continued on a 36- 
meeting, 18-week schedule this semester and 
it. is hoped that these two “semesters of 
findings will be sufficient to draw some con- 
crete comparisons. Upon completion of the 
study, a report will be made available. 

A tremendous amount of credit to the 
success of this study is due_to the capable 


efforts of the technician and _ director, 
Jack Sheehan. 





Cincinnati 27 





New Rochelle, N. Y. 


STATISTICAL TYPING, 
Second Edition by S. J. Wenous 


STATISTICAL TYPING is recommended for special emphasis in tabulating in the typewriting course. The book is well 
planned with special review drills followed by exercises which emphasize special problems in centering and tabulating. 
List price, 80 cents. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Profile of the Suecessful 
Teacher of Business Law 


by I. DAVID SATLOW 
THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


This recipe for the making of a successful business law 

teacher is the result of years of observation, study, and re- 

search by Dr. Satlow as chairman of a large high school’s 
law department. 


What are the earmarks of the successful 
teacher of business law? In this article an 
attempt is made to answer this question on 
the basis of many satisfying experiences in 
observing law teachers in action in the class- 
room, the practical laboratory of our pro- 
fession. 

1. The successful teacher of business law 
draws upon the daily experiences of his stu- 
dents for the problems that he uses in de- 
veloping the law. By relating the work to 
his students, he gets them to realize that 
law is a part of life, not apart from it. 

2. He places understanding of basic legal 
principles and their application to problems 
faced by people above ability to define many 
technical terms of the law. He recognizes 
the value of both the law and legal termi- 
nology, but he feels that, if a choice is to be 
made between the two, the understanding of 
law without a knowledge of its terminology 
is by far more desirable than the knowledge 
of terminology without an understanding of 
the law. Furthermore, he proceeds on the 
theory that familiarity with terminology may 
result from an understanding of the legal 
principles, but that knowledge of the law 
will not flow from a knowledge of legal 
terminology. 

3. He has his students arrive inductively 
at rules of law. The law that is accepted by 
the class is the series of conclusions that are 
reached in the discussion of a set of motivat- 
ing problems. Instead of stating several 
rules and posing problems to which the rules 
are to be applied, he poses the problems and 
elicits the rules from the discussion that 
ensues. 

4. He personalizes the work in class, using 
his students as the dramatics personae. His 
usual presentation runs along the following 
lines, “You (not “somebody,” not “Smith” 
or “Jones’’) took a coat to the tailor’s.” By 
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means of such personal identification, in- 
terest is sustained throughout the course. 

5. He aims at reasoning rather than at 
the blind parroting of rules. Rules may be 
forgotten; ability to reason, never. More- 
over, reasoning may lead to rules; rules will 
rarely lead to reasoning. 

6. He seeks to assure himself of thorough- 
ness of understanding on the part of his stu- 
dents. Through the use of variations in a 
given set of facts, he gets his students to 
realize that the slightest modification in the 
facts at hand may lead to a different con- 
clusion; that a rule which applies to one set 
of facts may not apply to another set of facts. 

7. He trains his students to analyze the 
facts in a problem before applying the law. 
He tries to rid the students of the careless 
type of mental habit of jumping to a con- 
clusion immediately upon seeing one word or 
phrase in the problem. Instead, he has the 
students consider all of the facts, select the 
pertinent ones, determine what is in dispute, 
recognize the law that applies, relate it to the 
matter being disputed, and then arrive at a 
decision. 

8. He has his students express themselves 
in their own language. Some have a tendency 
to seize upon a sentence from the book and 
use it as their answer to a question. Even 
when the selected sentence applies, there is 
no assurance that they know what they are 
talking about. Since understanding is more 
important than the use of legalistic language, 
the successful teacher looks for evidence of 
understanding through the use of their own 
every-day language as soon as he senses 
evidence of slavish adherence to the language 
of the textbook. 

9. He insists that students show an under- 
standing of whatever technical legal terms 
they choose to use. While de-emphasizing 
technical legal terminology, he does not 
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object to its use by the students, provided 
they understand the terms. As a matter of 
fact, he welcomes their use of the legal 
terms when they show a readiness for such 
use. 

10. He strives for precision of statement. 
He tries to eliminate vagueness, ambiguity, 
and fragmentary responses on the part of 
his students. 

11. He teaches the law as it is in his own 
state today. Since the textbook is written 
for a national market, it cannot conceivably 
present the law of all forty-eight states. 
The successful teacher is never content to 
teach what the law is “in most states,”’ he 
prefers to teach the laws of his own state. 
Furthermore, with law being a dynamic 
institution, certain changes have undoubt- 
edly taken place since the publication of the 
textbook. He therefore makes it his business 
to keep informed of these changes and to 
have his instruction reflect such awareness 
on his part. 

12. He gives due regard to social learning. 
Believing firmly that a proper knowledge of 
the law helps in life adjustment, he seeks 
to have his students arrive at generalizations 
that will serve as guides to daily conduct 
rather than to have them leave the course 
with a set of rules that fit neatly into a 
logical outline. 

13. He is continually relating the law to 
the current scene, and that which is happen- 
ing in the world about us. The law is a 
living institution; it does not exist in a 
vacuum. When the students recognize this 
as a fact, their desire to learn takes on new 
meaning. 

14. His questions are significant. They 
deal with practical problems, and are aimed 
largely at the direction of thought rather 
than at the recital of mere definitions or at 
the placing of law terms into appropriate 
categories. At times, they follow the Socratic 
method of reductio ad absurdum. 

15. He permits freedom of discussion. He 
encourages students to differ with each 
other — and with himself. He tries to have 
differences resolved through facts rather than 
through argumentation, through reason 
rather than emotion. When facts lead to 
several conclusions, he insists on a whole- 
some respect for the other fellow’s point of 
view. Under no circumstances, does he 
permit recourse to abuse or ridicule toward 
the dissenter in the ranks. 

16. He makes abundant use of objective 
materials. These help clarify what is being 
taken up; they also show how the law per- 
vades many of man’s activities. 
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17. He uses the chalkboard forcefully. The 
homework assignment is there at a set time 
daily; legal principles and terms find their 
way to the chalkboards at strategic points 
in the flow of work. 

18. His homework assignments are of rea- 
sonable length and offer no particular diffi- 
culties, since they combine reading and 
written matter on that which has been dis- 
cussed in class. 

19. He provides for periodic reviews. In 
setting up his blueprint for the term, he 
recognizes the need for such reviews, and 
plans for them as carefully as he does for 
his other instructional days. In this way, 
he makes it possible for his students to 
acquire an integrated view of an entire 
topic or unit and also to have baffling ques- 
tions cleared up. 

20. He gives tests regularly in order to 
evaluate the success of his instruction. In 
fact, he has a series of tests which he devised 
and which he keeps revising constantly. 
Each test is based on one or two units, and 
can be administered speedily, rated and re- 
turned with dispatch. The test is announced 
ahead of time, thus avoiding the element of 
surprise and serving as added motivation 
for the proper review of the work that was 
taken up piece-meal. 

21. He has a rich reservoir of discussion 
questions, oddities of the law, humorous 
decisions, anecdotes, historical references, 
and correlated materials, but all of these are 
used to supplement — not to supplant — the 
basic instruction in law. 

22. He pursues a policy of gradualism in 
the evolution of the work. He does aspire 
to have his students solve cases by (a) stating 
the legal principle involved, (b) discussing 
how the principle applies to the facts in the 
case, and (c) giving their decision. But he 
attempts to have them acquire this ability 
gradually. On the other hand, he finds that 
his insistence upon self-expression by the 
students sets in a policy of gradualism in 
reverse. After much effort, students do learn 
to express themselves in their own language, 
then they gradually — though unwit- 
tingly — inject legal terms and phrases into 
their statements, and in time carry on their 
discussions with an extensive sprinkling of 
legalistic jargon. 

23. He steers a charted course, and per- 
mits very little digression. Realizing fully 
that one cannot cover in one semester or 
year all that is studied in a professional law 
course of three years, he proceeds in what 
appears to be a casual manner. but nonethe- 
(Concluded on page 159) 
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Typewriting teachers are not likely to be- 
come displaced workers for at least the next 
couple of years. Apparently no one has 
invented an electronic machine to replace 
them in the classroom — yet! Perhaps no- 
body will ever bother to perfect such a 
machine; but even now, while automation 
is still more or less a curious infant in a 
world bulging with possibilities for it, there 
already is a machine that can occasionally 
serve as an inspiring substitute for the 
typing teacher. It is the tape recorder. 

With appropriate tapes and someone to 
turn its switch on, this electronic deputy can 
lead your typing students to thrilling new 
achievements. Whether you use the machine 
with a “‘make it yourself” tape or one of the 
fine commercially prepared tapes, you will 
be gratified with the results you can effect. 

The tape recorder is no stranger to busi- 
ness teachers. It is an oldtimer in our short- 
hand and office practice classes where it 
has produced excellent results, but it is not 
yet in common use in typewriting classes. 
However, with properly recorded tapes, the 
tape recorder promises to open exciting new 
avenues for skill building in typewriting. 
I doubt that taped lessons will ever replace 
the teacher, but having experimented with 
them in typewriting classes for more than 
two years, I am sure that a judicious use 
of them can yield results that will astound 
you. 

Any skill-building technique that can be 
presented by the teacher can also be re- 
corded and direcled by the tape. The 
“guided-writing” technique, for example, 
lends itself remarkably well to tape re- 
cordings. When the guided-writing tech- 
nique is employed to increase stroking rate, 
the student types for an interval to estab- 
lish his base stroking rate. He then sets 
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Skill Building by Proxy 


by ROBERT L. GRUBBS, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Although there are commercially prepared typewriting tapes 
which you can purchase, Dr. Grubbs tells us how we can 
make our own tapes and have fun doing it. 


a goal slightly faster than this base rate 
and determines guide posts for selected inter- 
vals that will lead him to achieve this goal. 
The tape is prepared to time the student 
while he types to determine his base rate; 
to direct him to select a new goal and point 
off guide posts to be reached at each interval 
of time; and to call time signals by which 
he knows whether he is typing at a sufh- 
ciently rapid rate to insure attaining his 
new goal. One-fourth-, one-half-, or one- 
minute intervals can be called for this speed- 
builder. The copy from which the student 
types may be straight-copy paragraphs, busi- 
ness letters, tabulated reports, or anything 
that is word counted in a fashion that pro- 
vides for an easy and quick pointing off 
of the guides and goals the student has 
selected. 


The same technique can be taped for the 
development of precise control. If this is 
the objective, the student is coached by the 
tape to select a goal of five, ten, or more 
words a minute below his base writing rate 
and to mark guide posts on the copy for 
his precise control goals. The tape helps 
the student to attain this goal by calling the 
interval guide posts at the slower controlled 
rate. 


The dictation of common words and high- 
frequency phrases may be taped and used 
to an advantage in the skill-building class. 
Typing from direct dictation encourages a 
speedy response by the fingers of the typist. 
This kind of drill is aimed also at having the 
typist type at the word level rather than 
the stroke level of response. 


Tapes may be prepared for timing the 
writing of sentences and paragraph material. 
“Call-the-throw” drills for sentences of the 
same length or of progressively greater 
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lengths may be recorded for effective speed 
building or for controlled writing. 

In addition to executing the purpose of 
any lesson, tapes can absolutely solve the 
extra-practice problem for the teacher. By 
insuring that the extra practice is expertly 
directed, tapes prevent the aimlessness that 
characterizes much of the so-called extra 
or out-of-class practice done by many ambi- 
tious and well-meaning students. 

Are tapes for typing available for use in 
your classes? Yes—there are two sources 
of supply. You can buy the commercially 
developed tapes or you can record your 
own. At the time of this writing, one 
publishing company has an excellent set of 
tapes for sale. The tapes accompany one of 
their textbooks and are designed primarily 
for building skill in the keyboard lessons. 
However, if the typing tape “‘bug”’ bites you 
as the hi-fi “bug” bites the phonograph 
fans, you will want to “make your own.” 
Fortunately, any typing teacher who has 
a tape recorder can make his own taped 
typing drills and experience the thrill of 
watching his students type to new achieve- 
ments directed by proxy by the teacher’s 
electronic representative—the tape re- 
corder. 

Tapes for typing are not difficult to make, 
and it’s fun to plan and record the lessons. 
And PLAN you must, for the success of 
the typing tape depends upon the planning 
you put into it. 

The first step in planning a taped skill- 
building lesson for typewriting is to select 
the drill material and drill procedure that 
you want to use. Any skill-building lesson 
and any skill-building procedure in any of 
the modern typewriting textbooks can be 
easily transmitted to students by way of 
the tape. 

The next step is to prepare a script. The 
script is critically important and it should 
be written with care. If the lesson is to be 
taken from a textbook, the script will be 
based upon the directions of the author 
to the teacher and to the student. Follow 
the skill-building procedures directed by the 
author to the letter. If an original lesson 
is to be used, the script should be prepared 
with the thought in mind that it is the 
function of the tape merely to guide and 
direct the student’s typing activities with 
the copy he is to use. The script must in- 
clude directions to the student pertaining to 
machine adjustments, copy to be used, and 
the purpose of the copy or drill or both. 
The script should be meticulously planned 
to contain the minimum amount of talking 
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by the teacher and the maximum amount 
of “key pounding” by the students. The 
script should indicate to the teacher what 
he is to say and when he is to say it. 
“Ready? type,” “One-fourth minute” (the 
call of the guide), and “Stop typing!” are 
typical commands which should be included 
in the script. Directions to the teacher 
indicating what he is to do should be written 
into the script. Such things 1s the length 
of time for which the writing is to be clocked 
and whether the teacher is to call the guide 
at specific intervals must become a part of 
the script. 

Although the script should be prepared 
with vigilance to insure that there is abso- 
lutely no unnecessary wordage in it, it is 
wise to insert at the very beginning of the 
script a sentence or so of greeting to the 
student. The purpose of the greeting is 
to provide time for adjusting the volume 
and tone controls of the amplifier for max- 
imum hearing comfort before the important 
machine adjustments and directions are 
broadcast to the student. The script may 
also contain questions you ordinarily ask 
your typing students, such as “How many 
typed as far as your goal?” followed by a 
brief pause and then a word of friendly 
acknowledgment such as “Good,” “Excel- 
lent,” or ‘“That’s fine.” However, the rule 
to follow is: Be brief; provide maximum time 
for typing. 

When the script has been written and 
you are well acquainted with it, you are 
ready to record. The recording should be 
prepared in a room where you can be free 
of background noises and interruptions. The 
tape will be recording while you are timing 
the writings, and any noise that the “mike” 
picks up during this interval may disturb 
the student when he is typing during the 
playback. (The ringing of a telephone 
while you are recording for a timed writ- 
ing, for example, if it is picked up by your 
microphone, can almost ruin the effective- 
ness of your tape.) 

Hold or place the microphone about five 
or six inches from your mouth and speak 
directly into it with just a little more volume 
than you would use in conversation. Do 
not place the microphone on the same table 
as the recording machine, for it will pick 
up whatever noises the machine makes. 
These noises, too, can be quite annoying on 
the playback of the tape. Speak somewhat 
more slowly than you do in conversation 
and enunciate as precisely as possible. It 
is necessary to keep your stop watch within 
easy reading distance — especially when you 
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are guiding the writing at such short in- 
tervals as 10 or 15 seconds. Be careful, 
however, that the watch does not get too 
close to the microphone for a sensitive 
“mike” will pick up and record the ticking 
of the watch. 


When you have recorded the lesson, give 
it a trial run. Sit at your typewriter and 
type the lesson as directed and guided by 
the tape recorder just to make certain that 
there are no errors in it. If it happens that 
there is a word or a direction that is not 
clear, you can make a note of it; then inform 
the class about it before they begin to type 
to the tape. If the error is not in a place 
where it affects the timing of the lesson, 
it can be corrected on the tape by magnet- 
ically erasing the voice at that point and 
then re-recording the correct statement. 


You will have to experiment to determine 
the best place from which to broadcast in 
your classroom, but probably the most favor- 
able location for the recorder is at the side 
of the room about equal distance from the 
front and the rear. Set the volume while 
the sentence or two of greeting to the student 
is playing; then hustle to a typewriter and 
join your students in typing the lesson as 
directed by the machine. (My students 
get a big kick out of trying to excel their 
teacher in these recorded lessons. Yours 
will, too!) 

If you prepare your tape to use the max- 
imum amount of time for typing, you may 
expect that at the end of the typing class 
your students will be fatigued but cheerful. 
The tape should yield results that will en- 
courage them and delight you. 


The reasons for the success of the tape- 
recorded lesson are simple. The tape elim- 
inates unnecessary talk, and more class time 
can be spent in typing. Students can’t stall 
and ask questions of it. It compels the 
students to concentrate and depend upon 
their own resources. The taped lesson frees 
the teacher to do individual coaching while 
the recorder directs the class. There is 
motivational value inherent in the use of 
any unusual machine or device in the class- 
room. The tape recorder capitalizes on this 
motivational value in a direct manner by 
relentlessly keeping the students busy at 
their keyboards. 


If you have a tape recorder, record an 
experimental skill-building tape and try it 
with your class. Anticipate that your first 
recording won’t be perfect — first attempts 
hardly ever are. The results you will achieve, 
however, will delight you and you will make 
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more tapes. Each will be better than the 
last and soon you will be as certain as I 
that you can build skill by proxy. 








Profile of the Successful Teacher 
of Business Law 
(Continued from page 156) 


less purposeful. He avails himself of every 
possible opportunity to have students’ ques- 
tions woven into the work. At no time does 
he permit the questions to take up an unduly 
large portion of the class session. He 
refuses to devote any class time whatsoever 
to a question that is not germane to the work 
of the class or to one for which the class has 
not manifested any evidence of readiness. 
Such questions are left for after-class hours. 

24. He is always ready to experiment with 
new units of work, with new sequences of 
items within any unit, and with newer ap- 
proaches, and is ever eager to embark on 
various projects. He believes that, with the 
continuous change in both pupil-type and 
the law, our conceptions of what should be 
taught and how it should be taught should 
be re-examined periodically. 

25. He follows the principles of mental 
hygiene implicitly. He is patient in his efforts 
to get the students to do independent think- 
ing and to express their thoughts in their 
own words. He realizes that the members of 
his class are adolescents who are groping 
to shape their life philosophies, and he treats 
them accordingly. 

26. A strong ethical note pervades his class 
atmosphere. The successful law teacher 
makes a distinct effort to show that law 
reflects man’s needs, that a most practical 
form of insurance for the safeguarding of our 
own rights is the regard for the rights of 
others, and that — despite all laws on the 
books — as long as people glorify the evasion 
of the law, our society will be at a disadvan- 
tage. He refuses to assume that proper legal 
conduct will result when one possesses a 
knowledge of the law, but rather from a 
proper attitude toward law, and is resolute 
in his attempts to develop the proper atti- 
tude toward law. 





HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND 
RECORDS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business training, 
(b) business arithmetic, (c) home economics. No knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping 1s required. The set provides busi- 
ness papers with the blank books. Price $1.44, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
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The past years have shown an increased 
interest in the high school business curric- 
ulum and particular interest has been pro- 
fessed for a course entitled “Office Practice.” 
The term has implied that this course was 
terminal as well as vocational. 

What office practice means in any school 
curriculum, however, depends upon its place 
within the business curriculum, as well as 
being dependent upon the size of the school. 
Inherent in the size of the school is the 
problem of the room for facilities which 
enables an effective course presentation. 

Thus, the thesis that office practice is 
functional is essentially true, and in order 
to follow this thesis to its normal and ob- 
vious conclusion, the size of the school and 
business department within that school 
determine the actual function of the course. 
It is with the small, financially impoverished 
high school in mind that this article shall 
be pointed. 

The small high school, rural in nature 
and suffering certain financial limitations, 
in order to preserve a semblance of educa- 
tion, makes use of every element it can. 
What are some of these elements which 
play such a strong role in the office practice 
course? First, the course material must, 
by necessity, fit the geographical area needs 
of individual students as well as the prac- 
tical needs. If the student has had little 
acquaintance with the urban area, it is one 
of the areas of study that must be contained 
within the curriculum. Second, the course 
must be entirely adaptable to a limited 
number of facilities. It is relatively impos- 
sible to follow the standard plans for a course 
of this nature if the equipment for such a 
presentation is not available. It is further 
impossible to spend time developing acquired 
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A Funetional Office 
Practice Course 


by DANIEL R. BONAMICI, JAMESBURG HIGH SCHOOL 


JAMESBURG, NEW JERSEY 


What should be included in a practical, functional office 

practice course? 

rating in office practice parts of subjects to round out the 
small school student’s knowledge of business. 


This article offers suggestions for incorpo- 


skills if the limitations placed upon the stu- 
dent are far too vast to be surmounted in 
the normal four-year period of time. 


One of the decided limitations that be- 
comes apparent in a small school is the 
limited offerings of the department without 
homogeneous groupings — where the limited 
curriculum contains only General Business, 
Bookkeeping I, Stenography I and II, Con- 
sumer Education, Typing I and II, and 
Office Practice. Usually a great need for 
knowledge of the economic, social and busi- 
ness English phases of business are apparent. 
Legal business knowledge is needed by the 
student and must be incorporated some- 
where in the curriculum. 


What does this mean in view of the 
avowed function of office practice? It means. 
simply, that office practice must contain 
more than its normal material presentation. 


What, then, should be part of the curric- 
ulum under this small school-small depart- 
ment limitation? Obviously, the course 
must bring some social values as well as 
vocational values to the student. In light 
of previous attainments, such materials de- 
manding greater stress are: human relations 
with direct reference to a business career: 
review and application of business English 
principles; continuous review of spelling and 
vocabulary; a review of economic theory 
which is sorely lacking in any previous 
course; a review of bookkeeping principles 
with attention directed to a greater degree 
of actual application of bookkeeping prin- 
ciples; a study of income tax; an introduction 
to business Jaw as related to consumer and 
individual potentialities; and, in general, 
review of and application of many business 
principles and problems. 
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We must refer to the need of the student! 
If the equipment and facilities are limited 
and the curriculum in its entirety is limited, 
then the office practice course must adapt 
to the situation. If this be the necessity, 
how can it be done? 

Uppermost in the teacher’s mind should 
be the need to provide, the material that 
will give the student vocational skill. The 
course, if principally office practice, prob- 
ably includes units on adding and cal- 
culating machines, duplicating machines, 
filing, telephone usage, letter writing, ap- 
plying for a position, as well as any other 
pertinent area which must be covered. How- 
ever integration of the previously mentioned 
items must be included. 

In this sense, the battery plan and dis- 
cussion method is ever present. Since ma- 
chines are not in evidence, acquaintanceship 
is more realistic than skill development. 
Since typewriters are not available for each 
student, scheduling on a rotation plan is 
quite impractical. Thus, the need exists 
for a program that will allow each student 
to gain the most under these limitations. 

The following is a program now being 
used with a certain degree of success. Along 
with five normal class periods, three periods 
weekly are devoted to the students’ appren- 
ticeship to ordinary business routine. With 
this, a secretarial program for each day is 
arranged, so that each student will be al- 
lowed to work in a normal operating office 
situation. If the instructor institutes a 
teacher-student cooperating program, the 
student is then given an opportunity to 
develop personal traits as well as skills in 
secretarial science. 

This type of program has been used with 
great success and can be adapted to the 
small school. It includes student manage- 
ment; a cooperative program in the school; 
and a daily class presentation with the 
following sequence: one day spent on book- 
keeping and clerical practice (this partic- 
ularly for nonstenographic students; in the 
small school, this division is not always an 
apparent separation); one day spent on 
transcription and typing; one day spent on 
developing English and spelling skills re- 
lating directly to good business procedure; 
and one day devoted to office procedures. 
On this day, each student has a particular 
function to perform and the class is under 
the direct supervision of the manager and 
her assistant. 

Another interesting technique is to assign 
research projects that are related indirectly 
to the area of study and, at the same time, 
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encompassing a review of all typing skills. 
These projects can include such subjects as 
library reference work; a report on some 
current economic problem; a detailed study 
of the employment conditions; and office 
procedures and practices related to applying 
for a position in industry including the 
collecting of names of firms, personnel 
directors’ names, hiring policies, etc. 

All office practice work should be typed 
in the proper form, and another project 
that can be correlated to the development of 
this skill is a monthly type of report which 
covers some current business topic of inter- 
est to the individual. 

Assuredly much of what has been sug- 
gested here is that which depends upon the 
learning abilities of the student and the 
ability of the teacher to integrate the out- 
side reading projects to correlated class 
material and units of work. 

It is quite noticeable that in the small 
school more attention is given to the pre- 
paring of the student for a general clerical 
position with a well-developed background 
of knowledge rather than place a great 
emphasis upon learning the operation of any 
particular machine. The emphasis is more 
on wholesome development than strictly 
vocational skill and employable attitudes. 

Thus, to reiterate the topic, office practice 
must find its own place within your own 
school and must meet the needs of the stu- 
dent. Resultantly, office practice becomes 
functional in nature and must be treated 
as such in the planning stage. It must then 
be carried out using all possible practical 
application of skills and methods with effec- 
tive guidance of research projects. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING 
Second Edition 
by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and 
reference book provides training in alphabetic 
indexing. It is suitable for a short course or 
a supplement requiring about two weeks of 
work. It contains all the information needed 
for indexing, and ruled workbook paper and 
forms for the indexing problems. When these 
workbook pages have been removed, the 
instructions and rules may be kept for refer- 
ence. 


Thirty-two pages and cover. 
List price, 56 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago5 Dallas 2 

















WORLD 
- GEOGRAPHY 


(Economic, Political, and Regional) 
Fifth Edition 


By Pounds and Cooper 


... relates man’s activities to the world- 
wide aspects of regional, economic, 
and political geography. 


Man's economic activity in the various regions of the world is the focal point 
in all discussions in WORLD GEOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition. The interdependence 
of one region upon the economic products and natural resources of other regions 
is discussed. The relation of political geography — boundaries, exchanges of 
territories, government activities, population, and migration — to economic 
geography is also emphasized. 


In WORLD GEOGRAPHY a scholarly treatment has been accomplished in a 
fiction-like style that will capture the interest of every student. A two-column 
presentation of textual material plus a careful selection of 
photographs, illustrations, and maps help to make the 
book readable, attractive, and understandable. End-of- 
chapter materials are designed. to motivate and hold the stu- 
dents’ interest and include: (a) Text Questions, (b) Problems, 
(c) Projects, and (d) Topics for Class Discussion. 
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4 workbook and a series of achievement 


tests are also available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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South Carolina Business 
Teachers Meet 


The fall meeting of the South Carolina 
Business Education Association was held 
October 19 at Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 
Mrs. Caroline M. Jackson, Pickens High 
School, presided. 

“Clerical Practice in a Differentiated 
Business Curriculum” was the subject of the 
talk given during the morning session by 


Dr. Arthur L. Walker, State Supervisor, 
Business Education Service, Richmond, 
Virginia. During the afternoon session 
Dr. Walker discussed clerical practice. 

Mrs. Jackson and Dr. Harold Gilbreth 
were named as official delegates to the 
S.B.E.A. Convention, which met in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, November 28-30. 
















Seated, left to right: Dr. Arthur L. Walker, guest speaker, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Caroline M. Jackson, president, 
ee School; Meta Callaham, secretary, Limestone College; Dr. Harold Gilbreth, vice-president, Win- 
throp ege. 


Standing, left to right: Maria Culp, state representative, S.B.E.A., Winthrop College; Mrs. Swannanoa Gardner, 
state director, F.B.L.A., James F. Byrnes High School; Mrs. Sara Zeagler, Blythewood High School; Dean Sweet- 
land, Cecil’s Business College; Miss Elizabeth O’Dell, University of South Carolina; Mrs. Marguerite Hendrix, 
Taylors High School; Mrs. Joan Il. Pusser, Columbia High School. 
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A Christmas Bookkeeping Test 


(Submitted by John A. Warner 
High School 





Columbus, Ohio) 





On the last day before the Christmas holidays, I give the following test to my book- 
keeping students. After they recover from the shock that I would be so cruel as to give a 
test just before Christmas, they, too, are amused at the results. 

The following transactions were completed during the month of December, 19—-, 
by Mr. S. C. Iceman, a dealer in yuletide merchandise. Place the letter before the account 
title in the column to the left in the appropriate column at the right to indicate the names 
of the accounts to be debited or credited for each of the following transactions. 


Account titles. Dec. 1. 
A — Adams, B. C. 3. 
C — Supplies 
E — Equipment 
H — Horn, J. L. 5. 

I — Iceman, Cap. 

M — Purchases 8. 
R— Cash 
S — Sales 
T — Thomas, D. O. 15. 


Y — Young, Frank 


20. Bought Supplies from Mr. B. C. 
Adams, on account. 


25. Sold mdse. to J. L. Horn on ac- 
count. 


Purchased mdse. for cash. 


The proprietor invested additional 
equipment in the business. 


Sold mdse. for cash. 


Received cash from D. O. Thomas, 
a charge customer. 


Returned mdse. purchased from 
Frank Young, a creditor. 
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Read answers down Column 1, then down Column 2. 








Maryland Business Education 
Association 


The annual luncheon meeting of the 
Maryland Business Education Association 
was held in the Calvert Ballroom of the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel on Friday, October 11, 
1957. The president, Mrs. Mary Tronsue, 
Edmondsen Senior High School, Baltimore 
City, presided. 

The guest speaker was Robert Luce, assist- 
ant to the publisher, Changing Times and 
the Kiplinger Washington Letter. Mr. Luce 
titled his address ““A Look Ahead.” He 
developed his talk by looking back to 1937 


and discussing the changes that have taken 
place economically, socially, educationally, 
and industrially during the past twenty 
years, and then made predictions for the 
twenty-year period from 1957 to 1977. 

The officers selected for the coming school 
year are: president, Albert Sgro, Milford 
Mill High School; vice-president, Wendall 
Sheets, Southern High School, Baltimore 
City; secretary, Katherine Flynn, Oxon Hill 
High School; treasurer, Mrs. Lena Clemmer, 
Glen Burnie High School. 





be sent, postpaid, for a cash remittance of $3.00. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Dame and Brinkman 


Here is a book that belongs in the private library of every business teacher and guidance counselor. 
It is also designed for use in professional courses on the college and university level. A single copy will 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


Dallas 2 





San Francisco 3 
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On October 3 and 4, Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, conducted a workshop on _ book- 
keeping and general business in Central High 
School, Santurce, Puerto Rico. It was 
organized under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, Business Education Section, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Mrs. Ama- 


‘4 


From left to right: Dr. Hamden L. Forkner; Antonio de la Luz, instructor, Secretarial Department, University of 


Forkner Conducts Workshop 
in Puerto Rico 


lia Llabres de Charneco was master of 
ceremonies. 

There were more than 100 teachers 
present. They were welcomed by L. Garcia 
Hernandez, director of vocational education. 
Dr. Forkner was presented by Mrs. Felicita 
Reyes de Mendez. 

Leaders and participants in the conference 
are shown in the photograph below. 


Puerto Rico; Alice Mabel Gonzalez, acting head, Secretarial Department, University of Puerto Rico; Mrs. Felicita 
R. Méndez, acting chief, Business Education Section, Vocational Education, Department of Education; Mrs. Jo- 
sefina Q. Gorbea, acting dean, College of Business Administration; Charles O. Hamill, principal, Central High 
School; Mrs. Maria Isabel G. Maldonado, general supervisor, Business Education; and Mrs. Amalia Llabrés 


Charneco, general supervisor, Business Education. 








New Jersey Association of 
D. E. Teachers 


Meeting at the State Teachers College, 
Trenton, on October 25 and 26, New Jersey’s 
Distributive Education teachers formed a 
new organization, which will be known as the 
New Jersey Association of Distributive 
Education Teachers. 

Officers elected are as follows: president, 
Alvin Weitz, head of Business Education 
Department, Bayonne High School; vice- 
president, Joseph Farrell, Red Bank High 
School; secretary-treasurer, Robert Klein, 
North Plainfield High School. Executive 
board members include: Dr. Ablett H. 


Flury, assistant commissioner of education, 
Division of Curriculum and_ Instruction; 
Dr. Albert E. Jochen, assistant commissioner 
of education, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion; Robert D. Joy, state supervisor of 
distributive and business education; Jack 
Abrahamson, Bridgeton High School; and 
Gary Moore, Point Pleasant Beach High 
School. 

The New Jersey group is affiliated with 
the National Association of Distributive 
Education Teachers, which was organized in 
Philadelphia last August. 








Delaware Meeting 


The Delaware Business Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met in Wilmington recently for its 40th 
Anniversary Program. 

Edwin P. Neilan, president of Equitable 
Security Trust Company, Wilmington, spoke 
at the luncheon meeting. His topic was, 
“Am I Teaching What My Graduates Are 
Doing?” 

President Sidney R. Peters conducted a 
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short business meeting after which the 
teachers divided into groups for tours of six 
local business offices. 

Newly-elected officers are as follows: presi- 
dent, Theodore Parsell, John M. Clayton 
High School, Dagsboro; vice-president, Peter 
Romano, Wilmington High School; secretary- 
treasurer, Mary C. Butera, Goldey-Beacom 
School of Business, Wilmington. 
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Catholic Business Education 
Association 


Atlantic Unit. The Executive Board of 
the Atlantic Unit held a Shorthand and 
Transcription Workshop for its members at 
Mount St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on Saturday, November 2. The 
speaker was Charles Zoubek of the Gregg 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
The workshop, under the chairmanship of 
Thomas Sullivan, head of the business de- 
partment of the Halifax County Vocational 
High School, devoted the morning session to 
“Modern Trends in the Teaching of Short- 
hand,” and the afternoon to ““Transcription 
Techniques.” Sister Ellen Francis, Mount 
St. Vincent College, was chairman of the 
Conference Committee. 

Eastern Unit. The Eastern Unit of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
held its regional meeting on Friday, Novem- 
ber 1. Sister M. Muriel, R.S.M., Georgian 
Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey, was 
the meeting chairman. The theme of the 
meeting was “Personality, Leadership, and 
Guidance — Responsibility of Catholic Busi- 
ness Educators.” 

The Eastern Unit will also be host to the 
National Convention of the C.B.E.A. to be 
held in Philadelphia during the week follow- 
ing Easter. 

Mid-West Unit. Four new Executive 
Board members have been elected to the 
Mid-West Unit: Rev. Bertin. Smith, 
QO. Carm., Joliet Catholic High School, Joliet, 
Illinois; Sister Mary Clifford, P.B.V.M., 
Immaculate Conception School, Fairbank, 
Iowa; Brother John Michael, F.S.C., St. Mel’s 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, and Wil- 
liam J. Jones, Duchesne College of the 
Sacred Heart, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Officers re-elected for the Association in- 


clude: chairman, Sister Mary Therese, 
O.S.F., Madonna High School, Aurora, 


Illinois; cochairman, Rev. Charles B. Aziere, 
O.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kansas; and publicity coordinator, Brother 
Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Executive Board members re-elected in- 
clude: Sister Mary Dolores, $.V.M., Acad- 
emy of the Visitation, Dubuque, Iowa; 


Catholic School News 






Dr. John L. Rowe, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota, and 
Sister Mary Tarcisius, $.S.C.M., St. Patrick 
Central High School, Kankakee, Illinois. 
“The Modern Office — A Challenge to 
Classroom Construction” will serve as the 
theme for the Mid-West Unit Convention 
to be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, Saturday, December 7, 


1957, announced Sister Mary Therese, 
O.S.F., Madonna High School, Aurora, 
Illinois. 


Southwest Unit. The Southwest Unit of 
the Catholic Business Education Association 
held its annual convention at St. Paul High 
School, San Francisco, November 30, 1957. 

Sister Mary Gregoria, principal of St. Mary 
High School, Chicago, former national secre- 
tary of the C.B.E.A., a director of the college 
workshop on the Teaching of Catholic Eco- 
nomic and Social Principles at the University 
of Notre Dame, and former head of the 
Economic Department of Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago, was the principal speaker. 
The title of her talk was ““Teaching the Mind 
of the Church in Answer to Business Prob- 
lems.” 

Dr. Fred Cook, head of the Business 
Department of Teacher Training, Stanford 
University, presented a talk entitled, ‘““What 
Teachers Should Know.” 

The program was prepared by the mem- 
bers of the convention committee: Sister 
Mary James Martin, B.V.M., Sister Mary 
Andrew, S.M., Sister Mary Catherine 
Frances, C.S.J., Sister Ann Loretto, S.N.D., 
and Brother William Lewis, F.S.C. 


St. Louis Archdiocesan Meeting 


The Annual High School Teachers Insti- 
tute for the Archdiocese of St. Louis was 
held at Rosati-Kain High School on Octo- 
ber 24 and 25 with the theme of “What Can 
the High School Business Teacher Do to 
Prepare the Students for the Increased Com- 
petition for Jobs?” The morning sectional 
meeting on Friday was entitled “Methods 
of Teaching Office Practice” by Berrien 
Williams, O’Fallon Technical High School. 
The afternoon session was devoted to 
“Methods of Teaching Shorthand” by 
Sister Mary Charles, D.C., Laboure High 
School. 








Important Convention Program, pages 176 to 181 
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Engineering Secretarial 
Graduates 


Business Training College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, claims a first in the graduation 
last June of the first engineering secretarial 
students in the nation. In the accompanying 
picture are shown the first three students to 
complete the school’s two-year engineering 
secretarial course established in 1955. Shown 
at the right of the picture is Dean Phyllis E. 
Davis. 

The school states that twenty-two juniors 
will be graduated from this course in 1958. 
The school’s engineering secretarial course 
was patterned after the medical secretarial 
course which has been given at the college 
for more than thirteen years. The engineer- 
ing secretarial course features extensive 
training in engineering terminology, com- 
plete mastery of secretarial skills, instruction 
in physical science, chemical experiments, 
slide rule, drafting, blue print reading, and 
visual aids. 





North Dakota Meeting 


The North Dakota Business Education 
Association held its annual meeting in Minot 
on October 17. J. Bernard Busse, State 
Teachers College, Minot, acted as chairman 
of the meeting in the absence of President 
Arthur Nelson. 

Dr. John Rowe, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, spoke on the topic, 
“Social and Economic Forces Affecting the 
Business Education Curriculum.” O. M. 
Hager, state supervisor of business educa- 
tion, and Dorothy L. Travis of Central High 
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School and University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, introduced the new state 
course of study in business education. 

The new officers elected at the business 
meeting include: president, Norris Jensen, 
Minot High School, Minot; vice-president, 
Herbert Suelzle, Edgeley High School, 
Edgeley; secretary, Jean Solberg, Rugby 
High School, Rugby; treasurer, Pearl Stus- 
rud, State Teachers College, Minot. 

It was voted to send the new president, 
Norris Jensen, as North Dakota delegate to 
the U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly for 
the Mountain-Plains Region, to be held in 
Rapid City on June 19-21, 1958. 

The Co-operative Education Section was 
reactivated by a group of business educators 
during the convention of the North Dakota 
Education Association. Increased activity 
on the part of student organizations is the 
aim of this organization for the coming year. 

Officers elected were: president, Jean 
Jacobson, Grafton High School, Grafton; 
president-elect, Mabel Hartje, Jamestown 
High School, Jamestown; secretary, Dorothy 
L. Travis, Central High School and Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


New Hampshire Officers 


At the annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Business Education Association held 
in Manchester on October 18, the following 
persons were elected as officers for the coming 
year: president, Vivian Brown, Portsmouth 
High School, Portsmouth; vice-president, 
Louise O’Brien, Dover High School, Dover; 
secretary-treasurer, Florence Flint, Hamp- 
ton High School, Hampton; directors: Thel- 
ma Baldwin, Keene High School, Keene; 
Agnes Ryan, Plymouth High School, Plym- 
outh; Mrs. Margaret Klaybor, Hanover 
High School, Hanover. 


New Officers for Vermont 


At the annual meeting of the Vermont 
Business Education Association, held in 
Barre, Vermont, the following officers were 
elected: president, Mary Pratt, University 
of Vermont; vice-president, Verne McDon- 
ald, Montpelier High School and University 


of Vermont; secretary, Greta England, 
Orleans High School; and __ treasurer, 
Mrs. Owen C. Bagley, Waitsfield High 
School. 
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C) 
BOOKKEER 


By Paul A. Carlson 
Wisconsin State College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


The twenty-first edition of 20TH 
ACCOUNTING is the result of fift 
ment and change. It has beer? card 
the years. In this new edition, the | 
procedures has been modernized a 
on standard forms. Terminology 
of the American Institute of Certifie 


The twenty-first edition is the most c 
ized, and easiest to read bookkeeping 
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and color. Drill on debit and credit 
the end-of-chapter materials. 
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This poster is designed for use on your 
Bulletin Board. Open the staples and lift 
out this section carefully. The staples 
may be pushed back in position with the 


end of your pencil. 














PREPARE FOR YOUR 
JOB INTERVIEW 
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DRESS PROPERLY SPEAK PROPERLY 
When appearing for an interview, be certain Pr . 

a epare yourself to speak and act with 
you wear clean clothes tailored in good dignity and poise during your interview. Rs 


taste. Avoid extremes. 
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A COMPLETE EDUCATION | PREPARE A 

PERSONAL DATA SHEET 
Compile a personal data sheet listing all 
pertinent facts about yourself. This should 
include such items as courses taken in school, 
grades, activities, experiences, hobbies, 
references, etc. 


Prepare yourself for a successful future by 
taking all the business courses you can. 
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APPEAR FOR | TERMINATE 
THE INTERVIEW ALONE INTERVIEW EARLY 
When applying for a position, leave your After the employer has been given all 


friends and family at home. An employer necessary information, terminate the inter- 
wants to interview you, not your associates. view. Do not prolong a discussion. 
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GC AND ACCOUNTING 


Hamden L. Forkner 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


Lewis D. Boynton 
Teachers College of Connecticut 
New Britain, Connecticut 


FEATURES YOU WILL LIKE 


Adequate drill is provided on debit and credit and entry 
analysis. 


Color is used for realism and to key the textual material 
to illustrations. 


A two-column journal is used for the opening entry. 


A realistic five-column journal is used for the recording 
of day-to-day transactions in the first cycle. 


An additional chapter is devoted to posting in Part 1 
to help develop the debit and credit concept. 


A new sequence of chapters and the use of charts will 
make controlling accounts easier to understand. 


. aoe chapter on banking procedures has been added to 
art 2. 


The discussion of depreciation of fixed assets has been 
separated from the disposal of fixed assets. 


The handling of purchases and sales discounts and bad 
debts expense has been modernized. 


The profit and loss summary account is used in adjust- 
ing the merchandise inventory account. 


peeve ree paragraphs, exercises, and chapters have been 
ort ° 









































Middle Tennessee Education Association. 
The annual luncheon meeting of the Business 
Education Section of the Middle Tennessee 
Education Association was held in the Her- 
mitage Hotel, Nashville, on October 18. 
Mrs. Willie Howard, Huddleston, president, 
announced the new officers as follows: presi- 
dent, Dr. Christine Stroop, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville; vice-president, 
Louise Southerland, High School, Charlotte; 
secretary-treasurer, Charles Nix, West End 
High School, Nashville. The guest speaker 
was Elise Davis, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. Her topic was “Timesavers in 
the Teaching of Shorthand.” 

East Tennessee Education Association. The 
Business Education Section of the East 
Tennessee Education Association elected the 
following officers at their recent meeting: 
chairman, Elise Davis, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville; vice-chairman, Julia John- 
son, Knoxville Business College, Knoxville; 
secretary, Martha Jones, High School, 
Jonesboro; assistant secretary, Hoyt Camp- 
bell, High School, Englewood; treasurer, 


Tennessee Meetings 





Mrs. Mattie Lou Dowling, Fulton High 
School, Knoxville; assistant treasurer. 
Stephen M. Johnson, Young High School, 
Knoxville. 

Dr. Charles Hicks, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, highlighted the program 
with a talk entitled “The Use of Research 
in Planning the Office Practice Class fo: 
Your School.” 

West Tennessee Education Association. 
The Business Education Section of the Wes! 
Tennessee Education Association held its 
annual luncheon meeting in the King Cotton 
Hotel, Memphis, on October 11. The chair- 
man, Kittie H. Jonakin, Messick High 
School, Memphis, introduced the speaker, 
Earl E. Davenport, who talked on “Grapho 
Analyst, Important in Education and Busi- 
ness.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming school year: chairman, Cather- 
ine Smit, High School, Millington; vice- 
chairman, Sue Walker, Treadwell High 
School, Memphis; secretary, Juanita Taylor, 


Bell High School, Bells. 
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AWARDS 


BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 


Awards are available for 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING and 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING consisting of Certificates of Credit, 
Certificates of Proficiency, Honor Rolls, and Award Pins. A circular describing 
these awards and giving suggestions for their use will be sent upon request. 
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Eleanor Casebier 
Granted Doctorate 


Eleanor Casebier re- 
cently received her Ph.D. 
degree from Northwest- 
ern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

Dr. Casebier has served 
as supervisor of business 
education at Southern 
Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, and as an as- 
sistant instructor in the 
Economics Department 
of the University of IIli- 
nois in Urbana. At pres- 
ent she holds the rank of 
assistant professor in the 
School of Business, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

The title of Dr. Casebier’s dissertation is 
“A Time Study of Activities and Responsi- 
bilities of Secretaries with Implications for 
the Training of Prospective Secretaries.” 








Dr. Casebier 


California Institute 


The Los Angeles Chapter of the California 
Business Education Association opened its 
fall activities on October 26 with an out- 
standing institute followed by a luncheon 
honoring new business education teachers. 
Dr. A. P. Polyzoides, noted columnist and 
lecturer, spoke on “American Business in a 
Changing World.” His talk was followed by 
a teacher-panel discussion on “International 
Business Education.” The panel was led by 
Mrs. Hope Powell. At luncheon President Al 
Desrosiers introduced his officers for the year 
who include Helena Hilleary, vice-president; 
Bob Weekes, treasurer; and Vivian Shelden, 
secretary. 


West Virginia Meeting 


The Eastern Area of the West Virginia 
Business Education Association met at the 
Chancellor Hotel in Parkersrburg on Octo- 
ber 24. Mrs. Roselea Miller of Glenville 
High School presided at the meting. 

A talk was given by C. F. Templeman of 
South-Western Publishing Company en- 
titled, ““The Forward Look in the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping.” 

Mrs. Miller remains the state president of 
the association for one more year. 
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Dr. Phillips Retires 


Dr. Estelle S. Phillips, director of curricu- 
lum for the Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia, has announced that she has re- 
tired from her position as of October 31. 

Dr. Phillips taught business education at 
Central High School in Washington, D. C.., 
for thirteen years and later served as assist- 
ant principal of Woodrow Wilson High 
School for eleven years. 

She became supervisor of business educa- 
tion for the Washington Public Schools and 
also was appointed director of curriculum 
in 1955. 

Dr. Phillips is looking forward to leisurely 
participation in community and club ac- 
tivities. 


West Texas Conference 


The West Texas Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation Annual Conference was held at 
Wichita Falls, Texas, on October 25 and 26. 
At this meeting the following officers were 
elected for 1958: president, Lucy Mae 
Yarnell, West Texas State College, Canyon, 
Texas; vice-president, Dr. William Pase- 
wark, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Texas; secretary and delegate to 
M.P.B.E.A., Oliver J. Abel, Clarendon 


Junior College, @larendon, Texas. 


Mississippi Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Business Education Association was held at 
the University of Mississippi, University, 
on November 2. 

After a general meeting with Dr. Lytle C. 
Fowler, president of the Mississippi Business 
Education Association, presiding, a sym- 
posium entitled “A State Supervisor of 
Business Education for Mississippi” was 
held. 

Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, chairman of the 
Department of Business Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, was the luncheon 
speaker. 





For business teachers who are expecting to 

attend summer school there will be a list of 

courses in the April and May issues of THE 
BALANCE SHEET 
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Kansas City Business College 
Honored 


During “‘National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week” in October, the Kansas 
City Business College was honored by being 
presented with a Presidential Citation for 
its understanding and interest in working 
with the physically handicapped. Former 
President Harry S. Truman, who established 
the first presidential committee on employ- 
ing ‘the physically handicapped, presented 
the award on a television program ona 
Kansas City station. 


Shown ee the Presidential Citation for their 
work with and for the physicdily handicapped are: 
A. E. Jacobs (left), poenions of the Kansas City Busi- 
ness College, and R. Knaack, vice-president of the 
College. ‘ormer Frutdoat Harry S. Truman (center) 
presented the awards. 


Indiana University Grants 
Doctorates 


Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, chairman of the 
Department of Business Education at Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, has announced 
that Harold E. Binford, chairman, Division 
of Business, Western State College of Colo- 
rado, Gunnison, has been granted his Ed.D. 
degree. The title of Dr. Binford’s thesis is 
“The Managerial Problems Encountered in 
the Operation of Small Retail Establish- 
ments in Western Colorado.” ‘Thomas B. 
Hogancamp, chairman, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Murray State College, 
Murray, Kentucky, was granted the Ed.D. 
degree in business education. The title of 
Dr. Hogancamp’s thesis is ““A Comprehen- 
sive Analysis and Synthesis of Research 
Findings and Thought on Business Teacher 
Education.” 
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D.P.E. Chapter Installed at 
North Texas State 


The Alpha Epsilon Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, national honorary professional grad- 
uate fraternity in business education, was 
installed at North Texas State College, 
Denton, on October 26. Dr. Theodore Wood- 
ward, national president of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
was in charge of the installation of the chap- 
ter. Other members of the installation group 
included Kathleen Flood (Alpha Gamma 
Chapter), Patsy Price (Theta Chapter), and 
Caroline Currie (Lambda Chapter). 

Forty-seven initiates were presented with 
the key of Delta Pi Epsilon after taking the 
oath of the fraternity. Dr. O. J. Curry, dean 
of the School of Business, North Texas 
State College, spoke to the group. Dr. Wood- 
ward gave the group the national organiza- 
tional set-up of Delta Pi Epsilon. Chapter 
sponsors, Dr. 'Ruth Anderson and Dr. Ver- 
non Payne, also spoke. 

Following the dinner, the chapter held a 
business meeting to elect officers. Officers of 
Alpha Epsilon Chapter are: president, Frank 
Norwood; vice-president, Pauline Autry; 
recording secretary, Virginia Dresser; corre- 
sponding secretary, Angie Vail; treasurer, 
Anita Gallo; historian, Lucille Hoffman. The 
officers took the oath of office after the busi- 
ness meeting. 

Frank Norwood, president, was named by 
the fraternity as delegate to the National 
Executive Committee meeting in Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 

The chapter’s first honorary member is 
Dr. O. J. Curry. 


Typeuriting Credit Survey 


The Bureau of Business Education for the 
Chicago Public Schools recently conducted 
a survey of 100 city schools and 48 state 
departments of education to determine the 
amount of credit granted for a single period 
of typewriting. 

Of the 100 schools surveyed 77 responded 
and of the 48 state departments of educa- 
tion, 36 responded to the questionnaire. 

It was found that 50 of the 77 city schools 
granted equal credit for typewriting and 
English. However, 27 granted less credit for 
typewriting than for English. 

The survey showed that 26 of the respond- 
ing state departments of education granted 
equal credit for typewriting and English and 
that 10 state departments granted less credit 
for typewriting than for English. 
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-| WORD STUDIES | 


The fourth edition is an orderly revision involving general improve- 
‘« ments. Two new lessons dealing with commonly used foreign words 
and expressions have been added. New words that now have 
common usage are also included. Some definitions have been 
changed so they more clearly state the current meaning. An 
index of words contained within the textbook provides an alpha- 


he betic list of each word followed’ by the page number upon which 
a the word is presented. An interesting cartoon depicting students’ 
te experiences in learning correct spelling is used on the introductory 
page of each part of the textbook. 

O 


The teachers’ manual that is furnished free gives eighteen lists of 
ed “Spelling Demons’’ (1800 words). Each list is made up of 100 
commonly used and commonly misspelled words. 

ols 
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A workbook, an inventory test, six periodic achieve- 
or 


ment tests, and a final examination are available. 
id- 
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Alabama Workshop Conference 


The Annual Workshop Conference of the 
Alabama Business Education Association 
was held at Alabama College on October 18 
and 19. Mrs. J. B. Ward, president of the 
association, presided over the meetings. 

The subject for this workshop was General 
Business. Dr. Howard M. Phillips, president 
of Alabama College, was guest speaker at 
the banquet on Friday evening. He spoke 
on “Liberal Arts and Business Education.” 
Dr. L. A. Brooks, professor of education, 
University of Alabama, addressed the group 
at the Saturday meeting on “Curriculum 
Problems in High School Business Educa- 
tion.” 

Individual discussion groups were under 
the leadership of Dr. Wilson Ashby of the 
University of Alabama and Dr. Z. S. Dicker- 


son of Florence State Teachers College. 

The newly elected officers for the present 
term are as follows: president, Mrs. J. B. 
Ward, Murphy High School, Mobile; vice- 
president, M. L. Roberts, University of Ala- 
bama; and secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Evelyn 
S. Gulledge, Woodlawn High School, Bir- 
mingham. 

Dr. Wilson Ashby was the A.B.E.A. dele- 
gate to the Southern Business Education 
Association convention held in November. 

Lelah Brownfield, Business Education De- 
partment Head at Alabama College and also 
hostess to this conference, was presented a 
gift from the association for her diligent 
and faithful service through the years. 
Miss Brownfield retires at the end of this 
year. 








E.B.T.A. Convention to be 
A “Yankee Homecoming’’ 


Business teachers who are Yankees by 
birth, residence, ancestry, and sentiment will 
convene in Boston on April 3, 4, and 5, 1958, 
for the “Yankee Homecoming” of Eastern 
Business Teachers Association. 

An authentic covered wagon has already 
left California on its way back to New 
England, to arrive in Boston in April, 1958. 
However, it is expected that the progeny of 
the Yankee schoolmasters and school ma’ams 
who went West in covered wagons will use 
planes, trains, buses, and cars to “Come 
Home” to the convention. 

Eastern Business Teachers Association is 
right in the spirit of Yankee Homecoming, 
the “National Pilgrimage to New England” 


originated by artist Jack Frost. Mr. Frost 
is designing the cover for the E.B.T.A. con- 
vention program and is working with the 
officers and executive board members to tie 
the convention in with Yankee Homecoming. 

The E.B.T.A. convention theme, “Our 
Members Present Their Viewpoints” (cur- 
rent problems in business education), will 
be carried out in groups much like New 
England Town Meetings in the general 
participation afforded. 

Hotel Statler in Boston will be the site of 
the 1958 E.B.T.A. convention. Boston is a 
natural for business teachers to come home 
to, as business education was first taught in 
The Boston Latin School. 











National Teacher Examinations 


The National Teacher Examinations, pre- 
pared and administered annually by Educa- 
tional Testing Service, will be given at 250 
testing centers throughout the United States 
on Saturday, February 15, 1958. 

At the one-day testing session a candidate 
may take the Common Examinations, which 
include tests in Professional Information, 
General Culture, English Expression, and 
Non-verbal Reasoning; and one or two of 
eleven Optional Examinations designed to 
demonstrate mastery of subject matter to 
be taught. The college which a candidate is 
atten:ling or the school system in which he 
is seeking employment will advise him 
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whether he should take the National Teacher 
Examinations and which of the Optional 
Examinations to select. 

A Bulletin of Information (in which an 
application is inserted) describing registra- 
tion procedure and containing sample test 
questions may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, or directly 
from the National Teacher Examinations, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Completed applications, accompanied by 
proper examination fees, will be accepted by 
the Educational Testing Service office up to 
January 17, 1958. 
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Sixtieth Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 





Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 
December 26-28, 1957 


Convention Theme — “Opportunities for Growth in Business Education” 


The sixtieth annual 
convention of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers 
Association will meet at 
the Statler Hotel, De- 
troit, Michigan, on De- 
cember 26-28. The hosts 
of the convention will be 
the Detroit Area Busi- 
ness Teachers Associa- 
tion and the teachers of 
the Detroit public and 
private schools. 

The theme of the con- 
vention will be “Oppor- 
tunities for Growth in 
Business Education.” 

One of the speakers of the convention will 
be Thomas R. Reid, director of Civic Affairs 
Office, Ford Motor Company, who will be 
the keynote speaker at the first general 
assembly on December 26. The title of his 
address will be “Education for Freedom — 
Our Greatest Responsibility.” 

The banquet speaker on Saturday even- 
ing, December 28, will be Dr. George W. 
Crane, noted psychologist, whose column 
appears in 246 newspapers. His address will 
be on the subject of ““Why Progress Depends 
on Business Education.” 

M. O. Kirkpatrick, president of King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
is president of N.B.T.A. this year. Other 
officers and board members are: first vice- 
president, Homer F. Long, Detroit Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan; second vice- 
president, W. C. Clark, Northeastern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan; secretary, Carl H. 
Cummings, assistant dean of Evening Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; treasurer and exhibit manager, Robert 
P. Bell, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; executive board member and co- 
ordinator of convention program, Mrs. Doris 
Crank, Champaign Senior High School, 
Champaign, Illinois; ex-officio, Leslie J. 
Whale, supervisor of business education, 








Mr. Kirkpatrick 
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Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan; 
executive board member, Robert W. Sneden, 
Davenport Institute, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; executive board member, R. L. Thistle- 
thwaite, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb, Illinois; membership chairman, 
Mary E. Plunkett, Crane Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

R. Frank Harwood of King’s Business 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina, is na- 
tional publicity director. 

The complete program follows: 


PROGRAM 
Thursday, December 26 


9:00 a.m.—5:00 P.m. 
Registration 

1:00 p.m.—6:00 P.M. 
Exhibits 

1:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Tours 


FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Thursday, December 26 


7:30 P.M. 

Presiding: M. O. Kirkpatrick, president 
of N.B.T.A. 

Invocation: Rev. Paul F. Ketchum, as- 
sistant minister of Grosse Pointe Me- 
morial Church 

Welcome to Detroit: S. M. Brownell, 
superintendent of Detroit Public Schools 

Keynote Address: “Education for Free- 
dom — Our Greatest Responsibility” — 
Thomas R. Reid, director of Civic and 
Governmental Affairs, Ford Motor Co. 

Announcements: Carl H. Cummings, sec- 
retary of N.B.T.A.; Robert P. Bell, 
treasurer and exhibit manager; Homer 
Long, local chairman; Doris Crank, 
program coordinator; and W. C. Clark, 
coordinator of Problem Clinic 
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§:30 p.m.—12:30 a.m. 


Informal Reception and Dance 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Friday, December 27 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Robert Thistlethwaite 

Chairman, Ralph Mason, University of 
Illinois, Urbana; vice-chairman, William 
Pasewark, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock; secretary, Mildred Hillestad, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Theme: “Opportunities for Growth in 
Collegiate Business Education” 

“How College Departments Can Improve 
Business Education Through Proper 
Staffing’ — Robert E. Slaughter, vice- 
president, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York 

“How College Departments Can Improve 
Business Education Through Better 
Teaching Techniques” — (Speaker to 
be chosen) 

“How College Departments Can Improve 
Business Education Through Services 
Offered to Business Teachers” — Wil- 


secretary. 
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liam B. Hawley, head, Department of 
Vocational Education, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Friday, December 27 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Robert W. Sneden 

Chairman, W. D. Dasch, Lockyear’s Busi- 
ness College, Evansville, Indiana; vice- 
chairman, A. C. Hermann, Jackson 
Business University, Jackson, Michi- 
gan; secretary, Darlene Heller, Rock- 
ford School of Business, Rockford, 
Illinois 

Theme: “Opportunities for Growth in 
Business Education” 

“From a Publishing Company Point of 
View” — Fred C. Archer, Gregg Divi- 
sion of McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York 

“From a Four-Year College Point of 
View” — Paul F. Muse, head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute 





Standing, left to right: Leslie Whale, ex-officio; Mary E. Plunkett, membership chairman; Homer F. Long, first 
vice-president; R. L. Thistlethwaite, board member; Robert W. Sneden, board member; Doris Crank, executive 
board member and coordinator of convention program; W. C. Clark, second vice-president. 


Seated, left to right: Robert P. Bell, treasurer and exhibit manager; M. O. Kirkpatrick, president; Carl H. Cummings, 
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“From a Business College Point of 
View” — Walter E. Kamprath, Minne- 
sota School of Business, Minneapolis 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Friday, December 27 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Warren Polley 

Chairman, Margaret E. Andrews, Minne- 
apolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; vice-chairman, William F. 
Layne, McKinley High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri; secretary, Marilyn 
Roberts, Fordson High School, Dear- 
born, Michigan 

“‘What’s New in Business as it Affects the 
Total Curriculum” — Peter L. Agnew, 
head, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York 
City 

“What’s New in Education to Meet 
Changes in Business’ — John C. 
Frakes, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Cleveland Public Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOL LUNCHEON 
Friday, December 27 


12:00 Noon 


(Sponsor: Michigan Business Schools As- 
sociation) 


ADMINISTRATORS AND DEPARTMENT 
HEADS ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 27 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Leslie J. Whale 

Chairman, Arnold C. Condon, head, 
Department of Business Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana; vice- 
chairman, Carmi T. Odell, Senior High 
School, Pontiac, Michigan; secretary, 
John Roman, assistant supervisor of 
business education, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Theme: “Fulfilling Supervisory Responsi- 
bilities” 

“Through Leadership in Professional Ac- 
tivities” — Albert C. Fries, head, De- 
partment of Business, Chico State 
College, Chico, California 
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“Through Supervision of Teaching Staff” 
— Clarence B. Carey, director, Jones 
Commercial High School, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 

“Through Research Activities’ — D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


BASIC BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 27 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Mear! Guthrie 

Chairman, Agnes Lebeda, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; vice- 
chairman, Donald Raffetto, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illi- 
nois; secretary, Helen W. Hyry, Eastern 
Michigan College, Ypsilanti 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 

Theme: “Opportunities for Growth in 
Basic Business Education” 

Setting the Stage: 

“In a Laboratory Training School” — 
Helen M. Hyry 

“In a High School” — Donald Raffetto 

“Tn a Teachers College” — Agnes Lebeda 

Speaker: Ray G. Price, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 27 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Mary Plunkett 

Chairman, Fred S. Cook, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California; vice- 
chairman, Loren E. Waltz, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; secretary, Cecile 
Logic, Davenport High School, Daven- 
port, Iowa 

Theme: “Planning for the Future” 

“Planning Your Business Machines 
Course” — Robert J. Ruegg, Business 
Education Division, Underwood Corpo- 
ration, New York 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS INSTRUCTORS 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 27 
2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Homer F. Long 
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Chairman, B. L. McBee, Hammel-Actual 
College, Akron, Ohio;\{vice-chairman, 
Milo O. Kirkpatrick, Jr., King’s Busi- 
ness College, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
secretary, Violet R. Sergent, Hammond 
Business College, Hammond, Indiana 

An “Idea Exchange” for growth in busi- 
ness education, involving teacher class- 
room problems and subject matter 
problems 

Coordinator: Milo O. Kirkpatrick, Jr. 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Saturday, December 28 


9:00 a.m.—9:30 a.m. 
Presiding: M. O. Kirkpatrick, president 
of N.B.T.A. 
Business Meeting: Committee Reports, 
Election of Officers 
Announcements: W. C. Clark, chairman, 


Problem Clinic 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PROBLEM CLINIC 
Saturday, December 28 


9:30 a.m.—11:40 a.m. 

Group 1 — Problems of Teachers of Junior 
High School Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: Ruth Welty, Haven 
Junior High School, Evanston, Illinois 

Consultant: J. M. Trytten, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Recorder: Charles Rosenblatt, North- 
eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


Group 2 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: Mary O. Houser, 
Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio 

Consultant: T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 

Recorder: Ray Williams, Highland Park 
High School, Highland Park, Michigan 


Group 3 — Problems of Teachers of Col- 
lege Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: Ruth I. Anderson, 
North Texas State College, Denton 

Consultant: Alan C. Lloyd, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York 

Recorder: Elwood Layman, University of 
Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 


Group 4 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Elementary Shorthand 

Discussion Leader: Sister M. Therese, 
Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois 
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Consultant: Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York 

Recorder: Hannah Walker, Henry Ford 
High School, Detroit, Michigan 


Group 5 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Transcription 

Consultant: George E. Martin, Univer- 
sity of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 

Discussion Leader: Mary Clay Pinkston, 
A. & I. State University, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Recorder: Agnes Nankervis, Central High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 


Group 6 — Problems of College Shorthand 
and Transcription 

Discussion Leader: Hazel Flood, State 
College, Mankato, Minnesota 

Consultant: Louise H. Wheeler, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio 

Recorder: Ruby Wall, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan 


Group 7 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Clerical Office Practice 

Discussion Leader: Helen Reynolds, New 
York University, New York City 

Consultant: Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 

Recorder: Esther Fellows, Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Michigan 


Group 8 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Bookkeeping 

Discussion Leader: M. Herbert Freeman, 
State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey 

Consultant: Gilbert Kahn, East Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey 

Recorder: Paul Mutnick, A. E. Smith 
School, Riverview, Wyandotte, Michi- 
gan 


Group 9 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School General Business 

Discussion Leader: Gladys Bahr, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois 

Consultant: F. Kendrick Bangs, School 
of Business, University of Colorado, 


Boulder 


Group 10 — Problems of Teachers of Col- 
lege Introduction to Business 

Discussion Leader: Agnes Lebeda, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Consultant: Robert W. Harrington, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute 

Recorder: Carol Ostness, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri 
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Group 11 — Problems of Teachers of 
Distributive Education 

Discussion Leader: Ann Lind, supervisor 
of retailing instruction, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

Consultant: Louise McFarlane, Mt. Clem- 
ents High School, Mt. Clements, Michi- 
gan 

Recorder: Wilfred Sweet, coordinator of 
distributive education, Midland, Michi- 
gan 


Group 12 — Problems of Teachers of 
Adult Business Education 

Discussion Leader: Enos C. Perry, Board 
of Education, Chicago, Illinois 

Consultant: John C. Roman, assistant 
supervisor of business education, Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Recorder: Zolten Ambrus, Southwestern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan 


Group 13 — Problems of Planning Ade- 
quate Physical Facilities for Instruction 

Discussion Leader: Fred S. Cook, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, California 

Consultant: Frank Lanham, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Recorder: John Osterling, Redford Union 
High School, Redford Township, Michi- 
gan 


Group 14 — New Ways to Meet Promo- 
tional Problems in Private Business 
Schools 

Discussion Leader: Jay W. Miller, Goldey 
Beacom School of Business, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 

Consultant: Charles P. Harbottle, Miami- 
Jacobs College, Dayton, Ohio 

Recorder: Darlene H. Heller, Rockford 


School of Business, Rockford, Llinois 


Group 15 — Teaching Problems in Private 
Business Schools 

Discussion Leader: Charles Sewall, Bur- 
dett College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Consultant: William C. Gordon, Bryant 
and Stratton Business Institute, Buffa- 
lo, New York 

Recorder: W. D. Ratchford, Jr., Evans 
College of Commerce, Concord, North 
Carolina 


Group 16 — Problems Involved in Student 
Teaching 

Discussion Leader: Inez Ray Wells, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 

Consultant: Floyd Crank, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Recorder: Ina M. Chambers, Central 
Michigan College, Mount Pleasant 
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Group 17 — Problems of the First-Year 
Teachers 

Discussion Leader: George Cooper, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo 

Consultant: Harves Rahe, Southern Illi 
nois University, Carbondale 

Recorder: Nelda Baker, Redford High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 


Group 18 — Problems of Teaching Office 
Management 

Discussion Leader: Loren E. Waltz, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington 

Consultants: C. A. Schneider, The J. L. 
Hudson Company, Detroit, Michigan; 
Irene M. Place, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Recorder: George Terry, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Illinois 


Group 19 — Problems in Teaching Proper 
Attitudes for Young Office Workers 
Discussion Leader: Charles B. Hicks, 

Ohio State University, Columbus 
Consultant: Mearl B. Guthrie, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 
Recorder: Kathryn Sheedy, Grosse Pointe 
High School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Saturday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Floyd L. Crank 

Chairman, Mary M. Brady, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia;  vice- 
chairman, Gilbert Kahn, East Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey; secretary, 
Marie C. Vilhauer, Southeast Missouri 
State College, Cape Girardeau 

Theme: “Recent Developments in the 
Teaching of Bookkeeping” 

Speaker: H. G. Enterline, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington 

Panel: Robert P. Bell, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; F. W. House, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; Harry 
Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tule, Blacksburg; Archie D. Waring, 
Walsh Institute of Accountancy, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Discussion 

Business Mecting: Election of Officers 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer W. C. Clark 

Chairman, Wendell B. Fidler, Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo; vice- 
chairman, William B. Logan, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; secretary, 
Berenice White, Feitshans High School, 
Springfield, Ilinois 

Theme: “Growth in Distributive Educa- 
tion” 

Speaker: 

“Developing Young’ Enterprisers” — 
Julius T. Wendzcl, economic program 
director, W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Community Research, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS OWNERS 
AND REGISTRARS ROUND TABLE 


Saturday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Darlene Heller 
Chairman, Otto J. Madland, Madison 
Business College, Madison, Wisconsin; 
vice-chairman, Bernard Dasch, Lock- 


year’s Business College, Evansville, 
Indiana; secrelarv, Ruth L. Davis, 


Davis Business College, Toledo, Ohio 

Theme: “Opportunities for Growth in 
Business Education Through Better 
Public Relations” 

Panel: Joe Vinocour, Public Relations 
Council, National Association and Coun- 
cil of Business Schools, Washington, 
D. C.; Bernard Dasch, Lockyear’s Busi- 
ness College, Evansville, Indiana; Rob- 
ert W. Sneden, Davenport Institute, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Hugh _ T. 
Barnes, Barnes School of Commerce, 
Denver, Colorado; R. Frank Harwood, 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Doris H. Crank 


December, 1957 


Chairman, Evelyn F. Kronenwetter, Ke- 
nosha High School, Kenosha, Wisconsin; 
vice-chairman, Ruthetta Krause, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute; secretary, Sister M. Alexius, 
Edgewood College, Madison, Wisconsin 

“Neglected Factors in Transcription” — 
Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York 

“Cues for the Improvement of Production 
Typing” — D. D. Lessenberry, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


ANNUAL BANQUET AND DANCE 
Saturday, December 28 


6:00 p.m. 
Presiding: M. O. Kirkpatrick, president 
of N.B.T.A. 


Invocation: Rev. Bartlett L. Hess, Ward 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Detroit 

Speaker: Dr. George W. Crane 

Address: ‘“‘Why Progress Depends on 
Business Education” : 

Introduction of New President 

Announcement of 1958 Convention City 

9:30 p.m.-12:30 A.M. 
Dancing and Entertainment 











SAFE AS AMERICA 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Make Bank Reconciliations 
Realistic 


(Submitted by Ray W. Meythaler 
Assistant Principal 
New Glarus High School 
New Glarus, Wisconsin) 


One shortcoming which seems more or less 
common to most small businesses is the in- 
ability to correctly reconcile the bank state- 
ment with the check book. 

This may come as a surprise to teachers 
of business education since you probably 
feel that your students are doing a good job. 
Well they probably are, as long as they have 
a textbook in front of them and a model to 
follow. However, when they are confronted 
with a regular bank statement, without di- 
rections to follow, they seem to forget all 
they have ever been taught. 

The only solution, it seems to me, is to 
give firsthand practice with an actual state- 
ment and canceled checks such as they will 
have to face when on the job. Even if they 
never get a job as a bookkeeper, the practice 
will greatly assist them in caring for their 
own personal check book records, which 
they are almost certain to have some day. 

A number of years ago we were able to 
obtain an old Burroughs posting machine 
from our local bank when they replaced it 
with a new model. We used it to good ad- 
vantage in teaching students how to prepare 
a bank statement and how to reconcile the 
statement with their check book. 

The old machine has long since worn out, 
but we found the experience so profitable 
that we have continued making the state- 
ments by hand. 

I am sure your local bank will be glad to 
furnish the statement forms, as ours does 
for us; and the statements may be prepared 
on the typewriter or in pen and ink. 

We use the checks from the practice sets 
(which are handed in with the ‘“‘Report of 
Outgoing Papers’’) as the basis for the state- 
ments. 

Several checks are picked at random to be 
retained as “outstanding.” These, added to 
the correct check book balance on the Report 
of Outgoing Papers, enable the teacher to 
check ,the accuracy of the statement pre- 
pared by the student. 

Each student prepares the statement of 
another member of the class rather than his 
own, which he will later be required to recon- 
cile. 

The checks are rearranged to simulate the 
order in which they are received by the bank, 
and the dates on the statement will not 
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correspond with the dates on the checks. 
Care must be exercised to see that a check i: 
not recorded on the statement as having bee 
cashed prior to the date on the check itself 
It may bear the same date or any later date 
just as is the case in actual practice. De- 
posits must be recorded in accordance with 
their dates. 

Students seem to enjoy reconciling state- 
ments in this manner, and I believe it is an 
experience that will prove of much value to 
them whether or not they ever obtain a 
position as a bookkeeper. 


New Officers for Montana 


At the recent meeting of the Montana 
Business Teachers Association, held in 
Great Falls, Dr. Fred Winger, professor of 
secretarial science and business education, 
Oregon State College, and Mary A. Stewart, 
educational representative of International 
Business Machines Company, presented the 
theme of the convention, ““Let’s Go Elec- 
tric.” Dr. Winger discussed the use of 
electric typewriters in the classroom and 
typewriting methodology, while Miss Stew- 
art used as the basis for her discussion the 
fundamentals of electric typewriting, class- 
room care and maintenance of electric ma- 
chines and typewriting supplies. 

The following were elected to oflice: ‘presi- 
dent, Mary Riley, Billings; vice-president, 
Ed Miller, Missoula; secretary, Dorothy 
Reichman, Park City; and treasurer, Ann 
Wiles, Willow Creek. 

Next year’s meeting will be held in Bill- 
ings, Montana. 


Northwestern Michigan 
Conference 


The fifth annual Northwestern Michigan 
Business Education Conference was held at 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan, on 
November 9. 

The first session of the conference was 
highlighted with an address by Dr. Mary 
Ellen Oliverio of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, on “The Responsi- 
bility of All Business Teachers in the Secre- 
tarial Training Program.” 

The second session address was ‘given by 
Dr. Herman G. Enterline of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana, entitled, “The 
Responsibility of All Business Teachers for 
Basic Business Understandings.” 
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SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


5th Edition — By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE provides a practical classroom experi- 
ence that leads to competence on the job. It aids in the mastery of certain office . 
duties that have not been included in other courses. It gives refresher training 
in once-learned understandings and skills that are partially lost if they are not 
used constantly. The old and the new understandings and skills are integrated 
by means of a series of realistic office assignments. Proper guidance is given 
in the development of personal qualities so that the student will be more likely 


to succeed on the job. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE does more than prepare for a high level 
of stenographic efficiency. It develops a background of understanding that 


qualifies employees for promotion to more responsible positions. 


A workbook, tests (12 objective achievernent tests 
and 2 examinations), and filing set (FILING 
OFFICE PRACTICE) correlate with the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Keys to the Future. (Released in 1956.) 


This 


16-mm. sound motion picture is produced in color by 


the Royal Typewriter Company. It may be shown in 
22 minutes. This film will enable teachers and parents 
to encourage students to think about career building 
while in high school. 


Summary. “Keys to the Future” has a strong self- 
improvement theme encouraging young people to think 
and plan realistically about the future. During their 
important formative years young people should begin 
a their goals and developing their talents and 
skills. 

Typing is presented not necessarily as an end in 
itself but rather as an attribute, an advantage that 
can be used through life. This skill, a knowledge of 
typing, has enabled Donald Griffin to improve his 
grades and take part in worth-while extracurricular 
school activities. The film depicts how this young 
man’s special qualifications, developed early in life, 
helped him to compete successfully for a much-sought- 
after position in industry. Various examples are given 
as to the important steps which should be followed in 
preparing for an interview. 

“Keys to the Future” will enable students to learn 
that typing can be of great importance to careers in 
business and industry (often paving the way to key 
executive positions), law and medicine, writing and the 
arts, as well as the exacting professions of science, 
engineering, teaching, and accounting. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for 
use in high school assembly programs and for guidance 
counselors, personnel directors, and P.T.A. meetings. 

Sale and Rental. “Keys to the Future” is available 
on a free loan basis. Request from Association Films 
Incorporated, 561 Hillgrove Avenue, La Grange, 
Illinois. 


The Grievance. (Released in 1954.) This film was 
produced by the National Film Board of Canada and 
distributed by McGraw-Hill Text-Films. It is one of 
a series emphasizing problems confronting labor and 
management. “The Grievance” is available in black 
and white and may be shown in 30 minutes. 


Summary. The setting of the picture is the Canadian 
Division of the General Motors Auto Body Assembly 
Plant. This film illustrates the orderly processing of a 
grievance through several stages of negotiation between 
union and management. When a worker belongs to a 
union he is entitled to certain benefits and protection. 
To help clari’y these benefits illustrations are provided 
showing how the rights of a worker with a genuine 
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grievance are protected under the union’s contract. 

In order to make the film more interesting and 
realistic, a case involving an auto worker is presented. 
The facts to be considered in the case are summarized, 
showing how the worker was demoted for refusing to 
work inside a truck cab which he considered too hot. 
After receiving the worker’s report and considering all 
pertinent happenings, the union then registers the case 
as a legitimate grievance. The steps necessary in han- 
dling the three stages of negotiation in the plant are 
then presented. To conclude the case, all findings are 
eventually referred to an impartial arbitrator for settle- 
ment, 


Recommended Use. Recommended for use in eco- 
nomics and special social studies courses that include 
labor and union organization projects. 


Sale and Rental. ‘The Grievance”’ is available for 
purchase at $150. To order on-approval prints, write: 
Text-Films Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West Forty-Second Street, New York 36, New 
York. 


Grammar: Verbs and Ways We Use Them. 
(Released in 1957.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture 
was produced by Coronet Films. It is available in 
both color and black and white and may be shown 
in 11 minutes. The Educational Collaborator was 
J. N. Hook, Ph.D., Professor of English, University of 


Illinois. 


Summary. By clever animation the film teaches the 
essentials of verb forms and what verbs do in sentences. 
Action and state of being, transitive and intransitive, 
active voice and passive voice, indicative, subjunctive, 
and imperative moods, tense, and the principal parts 
of the verbs are covered. 

“Grammar: Verbs and Ways We Use Them” will 
create immediate interest among students in high school 
and in the intermediate grades —and will make the 
study of verbs both entertaining and instructive. The 
animated sequences also serve to illustrate precisely 
and concretely the verbs and verb forms presented. 

Recommended Use. ‘This film is recommended for 
junior high and senior high English, business English, 
and secretarial practice courses. It may also be used 
to good advantage in college teacher training classes. 

Sale and Rental. “Grammar: Verbs and Ways We 
Use Them” is available from Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The selling price of a black and white print is $55 and 
of a color print is $100. 
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The following Coronet films 
provide these valuable class- 
room experiences: 

Benefits of Looking Ahead 

Choosing Your Occupation 

Do I Want to be a Secretary? 

Finding the Right Job 

How to Investigate Vocations 

How to Keep a Job 

Personal Qualities for Job Success 

The Secretary: Taking Dictation 

The Secretary: Transcribing 

The Secretary: A Norma] Day 

Selling as a Career 

Writing Better Business Letters 

You and Your Work 

Your Earning Power 

Each is a one-reel subject (11 min.) and 
is available in your choice of full natural 
color or black-and-white. The purchase 
orice is $100.00 for each subject in 
color, or $55.00 in black-and-white. 
All are available for rental from the 
leading educational rental libraries — 


usually at $4.00 for color or $2.00 for 
black-and-white, plus postage. 
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Enrich your Business Education 
courses with Coronet 
Guidance Films The teaching of general busi- 


ness and commercial subjects may be made more 
effective by enriching your courses with related 
vocational guidance films...films which are 
planned to help students understand where they fit 
into the business world. You will find a new kind 
of interest when students recognize the values cf the 
subjects they are studying and are motivated to 
learn more about business and commerce. 


Preview prints of any of these films are available free 
for purchase consideration. You pay only the return 
postage. Simply send us a list of those you wish (or 
use the above as a checklist). To request preview 
prints or further information concerning the preview, 
purchase, or rental of these and other Coronet films 
for Business Education, send the coupon below to: 


Coronet Films 
Dept. BS-127 Coronet Building Chicago 1, Illinois 


0 Please send me a preview print of each of the films on the 


attached list (or checked above). 


O Please send me full information on how I may preview, pur- 


chase, or rent these and more than 20 other Coronet films on 
Business Education and related Vocational Guidance subjects. 

















CORONET FILMS 
Dept. BS-127 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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The materials con- 
tained in this envelope kit have been prepared by the 
Education Department of National Association of 


Industry-Education Kit. 


Manufacturers (NAM). The Educational Advisory 
Council made up of leading school administrators has 
contributed many suggestions in booklet form for use 
in various types of educational programs. The kit con- 
tains the following booklets: (a) This We Believe 
About Education; (b) How to Conduct a Business- 
Industry-Education Day (BIE); (c) How to Organize 
and Conduct Conferences on Education-Industry Co- 
operation; (d) How to Plan and Organize a School 
Program of TV and Radio Discussions on Career Oppor- 
tunities; (e) Students Quiz on Industry and Business; 
(f) How to Conduct a Successful Student Plant Tour; 
(g) Working Together; (h) How to Conduct a Career 
Conference; (i) How to Conduct a Vocational Guidance 
Conference for High School Students. Request copy of 
this Industry-Education Kit from Education Depart- 
ment of National Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 
48th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Teaching Typewriting Through Television. 
1956. This 55-page, paper-bound Research Report 
No. 17, published by the Bureau of Business Research 
of Michigan State University, is a condensation of 
The Effectiveness of Television as a Medium of Learning 
Typewriting, a thesis submitted by William R. Pase- 
wark in partial fulfillment of requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at New York University. The 
following chapters are included: (1) The Problem; 
(2) Need for the Study; (3) Procedure; (4) Findings; 
(5) Summary and Conclusions; (6) Telecourse Ad- 
ministration and Teaching; (7) Some Psychological 
Implications of Learning Through Television; and 
(8) Future Research Suggestions. Also included is an 
Appendix containing a glossary of terms, related studies 
concerning the effectiveness of teaching through tele- 
vision, teaching guide sheet, suggested film slides, and 
error analysis chart. Order from Bureau of Business 
Research, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. Price, $1.50 per copy. Checks should be 
made payable to Michigan State University. 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 1957. 
This new, ninth annual catalog edition is a professional 
cyclopedic service on slidefilms (filmstrips) and slides. 
The catalog lists 674 titles, including 46 sets of slides. 
All new titles are indicated with an asterisk. This film 
catalog guide sells at $5 per copy. Order from Educa- 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
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Money Management — Your Automobile 
Dollar. 1956. Ideas to alert car owners to wiser 
spending are given in this new, fact-packed, 36-page 
handbook prepared by the Money Management Insti- 
tute of Household Finance Corporation. This booklet 
deals with all aspects of buying and operating a car. 
The subject matter content was verified with the co- 
operation of 18 recognized automotive authorities 
throughout the United States and Canada. Of utmost 
importance to each car owner is the need for the right 
kinds of insurance. In view of 45 states now having a 
Motor Vehicle Safety (or Financial Responsibility) 
Law which makes the owner responsible for the expense 
of an accident, this insurance information is most 
timely. Also reviewed in the booklet are good driving 
habits, suggestions for keeping expense charts and 
basic facts to understand and consider when financing 
the purchase of a car. “Money Management — Your 
Automobile Dollar” is available for 10,cents to cover 
handling and. mailing costs. Request from Money 
Management Institute of Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Should Your Child Be a Salesman? This 5- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet contains many help- 
ful suggestions pertaining to choosing the field of selling 
as a career or profession. The author, Robert A. 
Whitney, president, National Sales Executives, Inc., 
is well qualified to offer these suggestions. In his present 
position he promotes the activities of 25,000 sales 
executives in over 175 clubs throughout the world. Five 
important reasons are emphasized and developed to 
encourage persons to explore the selling field carefully 
before entering another profession. Also listed are five 
important qualifications for being a successful salesman. 
In the opinion of the author, the selling profession 
stands on the threshold of its most rewarding years. 
This free booklet may be requested from the New York 
Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Brief Explanation of the Social Security Act. 
1957. Catalog No. FS 3.4:1/7. This revised 48-page 
booklet reviews the Social Security Act since first passed 
in 1935 with explanation for the important ways this 
act has been amended. The act now consists of nine 
distinct programs which are discussed in this publica- 
tion. Price, 10 cents. Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


1. EVERYDAY FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS 


GENERAL BUSINESS provides a practical cover- 
age of all of the business practices and proce- 
dures that are essential to everyone regardless 
of occupation. It also gives background infor- 
mation that is most helpful to those who may 
specialize in the business curriculum. 


4 °>RACTICAL CONSUMER INFORMATION 


GENERAL BUSINESS will carry its full load as 
an introductory course in those schools desiring 
to begin consumer training early. The whole 
book can be considered as basic consumer 
training, but certain units are designed to con- 
tribute very specific consumer information. 


3 TRAINING FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
¢ 2 Workbooks » 
GENERAL BUSINESS contributes to the develop- 
° Tests and ment of an intelligent economic citizen. It helps 
Examinations the student understand the kind of society in 


. which he lives and how he personally partici- 
* Practice Sets pates in shaping the destiny of that society. 
® Teachers’ Manual Career planning is carefully presented and 
emphasized. 





GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is setting a new adoption record. It has already 
been adopted in the following states: Indiana, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. It 
is always the popular book on a multiple list. Ninety-four per cent of the counties 
in Indiana, where three other books are on the multiple list, have adopted GENERAL 
BUSINESS, Seventh Edition. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Fish Story 


“How is it,”” asked an Englishman of an American 
friend, “that you Yankees get on so well in business? 
What is the secret of your success?” 

“Brains, my boy!” was the reply. “You should eat 
more fish. Give me five dollars and I'll get you some of 
the same wonderful fish my wife buys for me. Eat it 
and you'll begin to catch on, too.” 

The Englishman parted witb his five dollars and 
the fish was sent him. Next day he met the Yank 
again. “How did you like my fish?” the American 
asked. 

“Oh, it was splendid fish!” 

“Do you feel different in any way?” 

“No, I cawn’t say I do, but I’ve been thinking, old 
chap, wasn't five dollars a jolly stiff price for just one 
fish?” 

“There you are!” replied the Yank. “Your brain is 
beginning to work already!” 


+ * e 
Good Buy 


A dear old lady was taking her first train ride in 
many years, and when night approached, a porter came 
around with pillows. 

“How much are they?” the lady asked. 

“Twenty-five cents, ma’am.” 

“T'll take six,” she said as she dug in her purse. 

“Six, ma’am?” asked the amazed porter. 

“Certainly,” came the reply. “I could never get 
them that cheap in a department store.” 


* * - 
What a Welcome! 


As the salesman signed the register in the hotel lobby, 
he noticed a mosquito crawling across the register. 

“*T’ve been in a lot of hotels,” said the salesman, “and 
I’ve seen a lot of mosquitoes, but this is the first time 
they ever came down to see which room I was getting.” 


. ae % 
It’s Hopeless 


The very small boy came home dejectedly from his 
first day at school. “Ain’t goin’ tomorrow,” he sput- 
tered. 

“Why not, dear?” his mother asked. 

“Well, I can’t read, and I can’t write, and the teacher 
won’t let me talk, so what’s the use?” 
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rinders — Keepers 


A woman ran into the police station wringing her 
hands and frantically crying, ““My husband has dis- 
appeared! Please help me.”’ 

“Give me a description of him and maybe we can 
find him for you,” said the desk sergeant. 

“Well, he’s tall and dark and handsome. 
dark wavy hair and beautiful eyes. He...” 

“Why, I know your husband,” said a policeman 
standing nearby. “You know he’s short and fat. He’s 
bald-headed and droopy-eyed.” 

“IT know,” replied the woman, “but I thought if 
you found one that answered my description, I’d take 
him instead.” 


He has 






































“Miss Jones, will you repeat what you said between 
Dear Sir and Sincerely yours?” 
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Second Edition 











Here is a practical set containing the busi- 
ness forms tor forty representative office 
typing jobs covering a six months’ period 
of employment with the A. J. Sherman Com- 
pany. An instruction book included in the 
set gives full information and illustrations 
to assure proper filling in of the business 
forms. The function cf each form is also 
explained so the student will have a more 
meaningful experience than just learning 
how to do a particular job. 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is de- 
signed for typewriting or office practice 
classes. Wide experience is given on a 
variety of office forms including typing 
from handwritten copy, using ruled and 
unruled forms, assembling a carbon pack, 
using one-time carbon forms, typing 
gummed labels, filling in or typing legal 
documents in full, addressing envelopes, 
and using window envelopes. 


The comprehensive teachers’ manual that 
is furnished free is a real timesaver. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Teacher with five years’ high school teaching and 
five years’ business college work desires position with 
po onchyer =f for advancement. Will consider a starting 
salary of $4,500 if there is ample chance to advance. Can 
teach all business subjects except advanced accounting. 
Also proficient in secretarial work. Would prefer the 
Northwest area. Address, No. 58. 





Teacher of secretarial science, male, single, age past 65, 
wants position in either a church-affiliated or non- 
church affiliated junior college. Hold a B.S. degree and 
one full year of graduate study, but no formal M.S. 
degree. ould prefer Midwest or Southern location. 
Salary asked would be nominal. Address, No. 59. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Male instructor of all phases of accounting and allied 
subjects wanted. Must be experienced in teaching 
Comptometer and Monroe calculators. Position open 
immediately. Veteran and state-approved school in 
coastal Virginia. Address, No. 60. 


A strong and progressive business college located in 
the Middlewest wishes to employ a man who is experi- 
enced in business school management. This position 
will appeal to a high-caliber man who is looking for an 
opportunity with earnings accordingly. Position open 
now or later. For proper evaluation, write fully. Ad- 
dress, No. 61. 


Experienced registrar wanted. Capable of earning 
$10,000 or more yearly. wo will be on a oe! 
basis as visitation and solicitation is possible for 12 
months per year. College is located out of the snow belt 
in city of 250,000, in one of the Southeastern States on 
the Gulf of Mexico. Surrounding territory of over a 
million. No objection to applicants now residing in the 
Northern states. Liberal commissions basis of com- 
pensation. Applicants must have car. Send picture 


and personal description in first letter. If you are genu- 

inely interested in moving South and earning an excel- 

me income, this is your opportunity. Address, 
0. 65. 





Instructor of higher accounting and related subjects 
wanted by large Midwestern business school offering 
Degree urses in accounting and business administra- 
tion. C.P.A. degree would be helpful. Position will pay 





starting salary of $6,000 to right applicant. Excellent 
opportunity for promotion. Address, No. 67. 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
Progressive business college for sale. In operation for 


45 years. Has G.I. and state approval for Rehabilitation 
Training. Good man and wife situation. This is a dandy 
opportunity for a capable, responsible buyer. Present 
owner will stay long enough to get new owner estab- 
lished. This is not a gamble. Address, No. 62. 





Well-established, four-teacher business college, lo- 
cated in a prosperous and growing Southeastern city, 
teaching both regs and Steno-Script shorthand, for 
sale. School is newly decorated with modern equipment 
and fixtures. Being approved for veterans and state 
rehabilitation students. Has been a money maker for 
the past 46 years. Excellent buy for a good school man. 
Price is reasonable and good leads are ready to be worked. 
Address, No. 63. 





A business school in a large industrial city in New York 
State, in its 38th year of continuous rr. for sale. 
Has A-1 reputation. Centrally located. Very attractive 
terms to a responsible buyer. Owner wishes to retire 
because of age. Address, No. 64. 





Two-teacher school in a fine Ontario, Canada, city, 
that has been in continuous, profitable operation for 
many years, for sale. Good territory from which to draw 
students, containing high schools where cooperation 
with principals and advisors is excellent. o other 
business school in the area. Low rent and overhead. 
An ideal set-up for man and wife. Priced at less than 
one year’s net profit. Address, No. 66. 





Recommended for: 
ords used in small retail businesses. 
course in bookkeeping. 

List price $1.96. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES provides complete information about the types of record’ 
needed by most small retail businesses. Although the set is based on a retail grocery store, with departments for gro- 
ceries, meats, and produce, the principles are applicable to any small retail business that uses a cash register. 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or accounting and wish to complete a practice set that is typical of rec- 
(2) For distributive education classes in which some time is devoted to a study of record keeping without a formal 
(3) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and adults who are preparing to operate small businesses. 
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APPLIED 
BUSINESS LAW 


By McKee Fisk and James L. Snapp 


Teachers are constantly telling us how much their students enjoy using APPLIED 
BUSINESS LAW, Seventh Edition. Here are some of the reasons why it is giving 
such good results in thousands of classrooms and why you would like to use it 
in your classes: 

. It is interestingly written — easy to understand. 

. Study suggestions are included to help the student. 

. Illustrative case examples introduce each new topic. 

. Pen drawings quickly and vividly emphasize legal principles. 

. Boxed summaries are used to emphasize points of law. 

. Important points and terms are summarized at the end of each lesson. 

. The textual material is accurate. 


. Tables and footnotes outline the differences in laws in the various 
states. 


. Actual adjudicated case problems are provided. 


®A workbook and 8 Achievement Tests are also available. 
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The use of BUSINESS FILING and FILING OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE is the best job insurance you can give your students. 
Filing is one of the duties of most beginning office workers. 


BUSINESS FILING gives simple rules for alphabetic in- 
dexing with clear examples. Appropriate coverage is 
given to the four basic methods of filing: alphabetic, 


numeric, subject, and geographic. 
Specialized types of indexing and filing 
systems are adequately covered without 
undue emphasis on any system made by 
a particular manufacturer. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE contains the 
boxes, guides, folders, cards, corre- 
spondence, cross-reference sheets, and 
other materials for the student's use in 
getting realistic experience in filing. 


BUSINESS FILING and FILING OFFICE 
PRACTICE can be used for a course of 
twenty, thirty, or forty periods. Cer- 
tificates are furnished free for each 
student. 
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FILING OFFICE PRACTICE 


Qnd Edition — By Bassett and Agnew 
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GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


for TYPING TESTS 


for SHORTHAND TESTS 


"4 


POSTPAID 
if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged io distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES AND 
SHORT CUTS, Second Edition, 

by MacClain and Dame 

Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a 
fifteen-minute timed writing with a warm-up 
drill and a follow-up exercise. The timed 
writings also provide specific training in tech- 
niques and short cuts. 


101 TYPEWRITING TIMED WRITINGS 
by Thompson and Phillips 

Each of the five parts contains speed-building 
drills, plus twenty timed writings. Part 6 
contains one long timed writing suitable for 


an hour's test. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS, Second 
Edition, by Wanous 
A paper-bound book of 62 pages for beainning 
or advanced students, recommended for cor- 
recting bad habiis, developing good habits, 
and developing speed. 


BUSINESS LETTER TYPING by Bowman 


A paper-bound book to provide further train- 
ing in the mechanical preparation of business 
and personal-business letters. Adequate prac- 
tice is provided on each style and length of 
letter. All letters are from business offices 
with necessary editorial changes for correct- 


ness. 


SPEED TYPING, Second Edition, by 
Tidwell and Bell 

A paper-bound book of 76 pages designed for 
supplementary selective drills for speed work 


or for a short intensive speed course. 


STATISTICAL TYPING, Second Edition, 
by Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing 


problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. 
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